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I am your church 


I was born nearly two thousand years ago but my herit- 
age reaches back to the beginning of mankind. 


I am twelve apostles with a seemingly impossible task. 
I am Luther, defying the established order to seek truth. 
I am Calvin, suffering banishment; Knox, unswerving and 
incorruptible. I am Campbell, firm in my belief that the 
church ... is essentially, intentionally and constitutionally 
one. 


I believe in peace and the brotherhood of man yet I am 
a powerful sword against the oppression of a Roman 
Empire or a Third Reich. I have given of my strength 
again and again. And it has been returned to me 
through gifts of love and labor, time and tithes. 


You have shared my past, will you share my future? 


Be sure your church knows the importance of a Wills- 
Emphasis Program. See our new general catalog or write 
the Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont and Pine 
Blivd., Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo., for further information. 
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Available Power for Triumphant Living 


by Robert Clyde Yarbrough N THE coast of Maine one summer I watched 
: with fascination what happened to an inland 
bay which was connected to the open sea by a 
narrow gorge. There were times when it was 
nothing but an empty hole in the ground; then 
the tide would come roaring in and it would be 
filled to capacity, a source of sustenance and 
power for the marine life which dwelt within it. 
Of itself the bay never could fill itself with this 
power. It could only offer inner hospitality to the 
power. 

In similar fashion we little human mollusks in 
the various bays of earthly existence have at our 
disposal a life-invigorating Power for victorious 
living if we will but accept it. 

It is available to us, not by our blowing on our 
hands and trying to create it but by receptively 
opening our inner lives and appropriating it. Many 
of us live defeated and disjointed lives because we 
are obsessed with ourselves and are absorbed in 
things. Devoting most of our waking hours to 
dealing with scattered tasks beneath us, we have 
not learned the secret of pulling ourselves together 


& and living triumphant lives by opening the door of 
our inner selves to Something above us. 

As Harry Emerson Fosdick points out, “We are 

made not simply to look down but to look up, and 

healing hours of restoration come when, in recep- 


tive reverence and awe, we ‘love the highest when 
we see it.’ .... Asa ship in a lock is lifted, not 
by what the ship does but by what it receives—the 
inpouring of water from above—so our spirits 
can be raised by an influx from beyond ourselves, 
until upon a higher level they sail out again.’ 

The old theology maintained that men lose their 
souls because of sin. But sin is not the only way 
an individual loses his soul. There are multitudi- 
nous lost souls in the world today because they 
have let the frets and the cares, the concerns 
and the demands of the world block their available 
connection with the mighty ocean of God’s spiritual 
power. 


s 
Hurried, harried, anxious individuals, they lose 
their souls not so much through sin as through 
their unwillingness or inability to wait in quiet 


and trusting receptivity for the returning tide of 
God’s transforming and empowering presence. 

If they would but fulfill the necessary conditions 
for the inpouring of that Presence into their inner 
lives, they would receive the power to “sail out 
again upon a higher level.” God “is round about 
us,’”’ says Leslie Weatherhead, “like the boundless 
sea, and if only we will lift the sluice gate, then 
the great tides will sweep into the back waters 
of the soul, . . . bringing new life to all the 
secret places of our personality.’’? 





1A Faith for Tough Times. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper and Bros. 1952. 

2Psychology in Service of the Soul. By Leslie Dixon 
Weatherhead. London: Epworth Press. 1929. 
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There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.—GALATIANS 3:28 


Here there cannot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
free man, but Christ is all, and 
in all.—COLOSSIANS 3:11 


HE fundamental Biblical con- 
‘Rasen of the unity of man- 
kind comes to its clearest focus 
in the New Testament, partic- 
ularly in the writings of the 
Apostle Paul. Perhaps the most 
popular and oft-quoted Biblical 
expression on the unity of man- 
kind is Paul’s statement which 
seems in one instance to forcibly 
affirm the essential unity of man- 
kind in the words: “And he made 
from one every nation of men to 
live on all the face of the earth,” 
(Acts 17:26) and in the next in- 
stance to either negate this great 
universal principle or to support 
separation and particularism in 
the words, “having determined 
allotted periods and the boun- 
daries of their habitation .. .” 

Another important considera- 
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From One 


Came 


by Walter D. Bingham 
Minister, Pine Street Christian Church 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


tion to take into account in a 
discussion of the Christian atti- 
tude or approach to race relations 
is that the Bible, though affirm- 
ing the principle of the essential 
unity of mankind, is not pri- 
marily concerned with race rela- 
tions. For example, it offers no 
counsel or blueprint toward de- 
termining the legality or illegal- 
ity of compulsory segregation or 
compulsory integration. 

It does, however, offer religious 
and moral instruction based on 
the fundamental Christian thesis 
of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Though 
this teaching does not bear di- 
rectly or specifically on the ques- 
tion of our present situation in 
the way of race relations, its 
teachings raise a serious question 
as to whether some of our exist- 
ing social arrangements can be 
accepted in good conscience by 
those who profess to live by 
Christian teachings. 

Use of the Bible to support one 
position or another in the field 
of race relations has led to some 
rather unsound Biblical ‘exe- 
gesis’”’ on the part of many well- 
intentioned people, in defense of 
discrimination and segregation of 
the races, or in support of the 


Many 


‘Legal pronouncements and judicial decisions 
will not alone assure good will among men” 


application of force to achieve 
equality of the races. The use 
of the prooftext method to sub- 
stantiate any position in the 
matter of race relations is un- 
scientific and unscriptural. 

Competent Biblical scholarship 
reveals that the peoples whom 
the Hebrews and the early Chris- 
tians dealt with were, for the 
most part, akin to them. Where 
there are statements reflecting 
the separation of the children of 
Israel from other people, it is a 
matter of religious purity. 
Where there are distinctions in 
people, either expressed or im- 
plied, they are based on religious 
convictions rather than physical 
differences. 

Still another consideration in 
a discussion of the Christian atti- 
tude or approach to race relations 
is a frank recognition of the fact 
that human beings are not all 
alike. Equal recognition should 
be given to the corollary fact that 
if we are to exist as human be- 
ings, we must live in a world 
made up of people who differ 
in appearances and behavior. 

L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky 
clearly pointed this out in the 
opening chapter of their classic 
work, Heredity, Race and Society 
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(New American Library, New 
York, 1946), ‘‘Human beings are 
not all alike. From the begin- 
ning of the record and to this 
day there have always been big 
men and small men, strong men 
and weak men, wise men and 
fools. ... The problem we must 
face is how to live in a world in 
which persons and groups differ 
in political opinions, in moral 
and religious beliefs; and in all 
kinds of tastes and predilections. 
To adapt ourselves to such a 
world, we must understand what 
human differences mean, how 
they arise, how lasting they may 
be, and whether we may be able 
to control them.” 

Unhappily our recognition of 
human differences has led to 
overemphasis of these differences 
at the expense of what human 
beings have in common. To em- 
ploy concepts found in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, human beings are 
one and the same in “essence”; 
they differ only in their ‘acci- 
dents.” One’s “essence” is what 
he is by nature. It represents 
those properties which one can- 
not lose without ceasing to be 
himself. 

From the standpoint of logic, 
“accidents” refer to “any feature, 
element, or accompaniment of an 
object not essential to the con- 
ception of it.” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls New Practical Standard 
Dictionary, 1951.) Differences 
found in men are not important 
to our conception of them. This 
fact should show us the direction 
we should take in our treatment 
of peoples who differ from us in 
physical appearance. A man’s 
appearance should not determine 
his standing in society, his ac- 
ceptance by his fellowmen, or his 
worth in the sight of God. 

A final consideration in any 
discussion of the Christian way 
in race relations is the modus 
operandi to be employed in 
“bringing in the day of brother- 
hood.” What is the strategy of 
the Christian church in achieving 
a solution to the problem of race? 
One thing should be made clear, 
the church is not a prototype of 
organizations which seek to ob- 
tain justice and equality for 
minority groups through legal 
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redress and pressure tactics only. 
It may, however, endorse by 
resolution the actions of these 
groups if it deems their work to 
be in the interest of advancing 
the cause of brotherhood. 


Child of a King 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Men judged me, and I 
shrank, afraid 

Of all the errors I had 
made; 

Men judged me and I trem- 
bling knew 

Their verdict might be just 
and true. 

Men censured, could not 


But, ere I bowed my head 
in shame, 

And ere I shrank, as one to 
blame, 

Or called myself a worth- 
less clod 

I cried: I am a child of God. 

And lifting up my heart and 
hands, 


I told the world: He under- 
stands. 


Christians should realize that 
legal pronouncements and judicial 
decisions will not alone assure 
good will among men. To use 
the language of Paul’s argument 
to the Romans (Chapter 7), the 
law is only the teacher or the 
taskmaster in this difficult field 
of race relations. Contrary to 
the Socratic dictum, to know is 
not always to do, and many must 
confess in a situation like this 
as did Paul—“I do not under- 
stand my own actions. For I 
do not do what I want, but I do 
the very thing I hate.” 

Judicial decisions in the field 
of race relations are good and 
have served to point the way to 
the realization of the concept of 
brotherhood. But the acceptance 
of the idea of brotherhood in its 
fullest sense, on the part of many, 
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will come only as the result of 
the elimination of prejudice 
toward people and the recogni- 
tion that all men, regardless of 
race or creed, are created equal 
in the sight of God, and, as such, 


. are in fact brothers. 


The acceptance of this philoso- 
phy by many will come only as 
a consequence of a basic change 
of attitude and feelings toward 
others. This is no easy task be- 
cause it is not simply a matter 
of the intellect or thinking. For, 
as a newspaper commentator 
recently put it, in the field of 
race relations, most people have 
more feelings about the subject 
than thoughts. In fact, preju- 
dicial feelings tend to becloud 
any really practical and creative 
thought in this field. Indeed, 
feelings are so strong that many, 
because of long allegiance to local 
community customs, are willing 
to defy the laws of the land in 
the interest of preserving a way 
of life which has been declared 
unconstitutional by the highest 
court in the land. 

Thus, it is clearly seen that 
laws alone will not assure 
brotherly love. We have reached 
a veritable legal impasse in this 
country over public school deseg- 
regation. Indeed, we have run 
the gamut of legal maneuvering, 
and the conflict between federal 
and state laws in this matter 
threatens the union of these 
United States. Fanatic resist- 
ance would carry us to the brink 
of disunion and secession; and 
the advocates of force would 
carry us to the brink of the 
totalitarian state. 

Now is the time for the Church 
to promote a vigorous teaching 
of the brotherhood of man di- 
rected toward men’s minds, their 
attitudes and feelings. This is 
the arena where churches might 
effectively contend to bring a 
solution to a problem which has 
plagued mankind from time im- 
memorial: how men shall live 
with each other. 

As Christians, we must make 
plain to the world that we stand 
on the premise that all men are 
made alike in God’s image, and 
though there are human differ- 
ences, mankind is in fact one. 
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A Scout Is Friendly 


HE Boy Scouts of America are nearing 

their fiftieth anniversary, to be celebrated 
at this time next year. The movement, as 
well as the Girl Scouts and the various age- 
level units, has been a very helpful right arm 
to the work of the Church from the begin- 
ning. It is therefore with great pleasure that 
we enter into the celebration of Scout week. 

The fourth point of the Boy Scout Law 
reads, “A scout is friendly. He is a friend 
to all and a brother to every other scout.” 
Certainly, friendliness is one of the basic 
and good characteristics of human relation- 
ships. 

The weekly neighborhood den meetings of 
the Cub Scouts (ages 8-10) are full of fun 
and value as they deal with themes of Amer- 
ican history, geography, natural science and 
safety. At the monthly pack meetings what 
has been learned in the den is demonstrated 
as a part of the program. 

At the age of eleven, a boy can enter the 
Boy Scouts, where troops are divided into 
patrols, where boy leaders are elected by the 
boys themselves and programs are planned 
together with friendly leaders. 

As the boys grow older, Exploring, Air 
Scouts, Sea Scouts and other activities 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and in- 
crease the preparation for life. 

More programs are sponsored by churches 
than by any other organization. This is 
good for the church, for the program and 
for the boys. The God and Country program 
alone has produced some of the best young 
leaders in churches since its inception a little 
more than a decade ago. We know one con- 
gregation which has more than forty young 
men who have received the award. 

There are 3,617,000 boy members of the 
Boy Scouts of America and more than a 
million adult leaders. The scouting program 
exists now in sixty-seven nations. Through 
the World Friendship Fund of voluntary 
contributions since 1944, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica have helped less fortunate brother scouts 
in other lands. 

It has been our pleasure to put in a quarter 
of a century as an adult leader in scouting. 
Looking back, we think of the world jamboree 
in Godollo, Hungary, in 1933 and contact with 
the troop in Frankfort, Kentucky, which was 
organized in 1910 just before scouting was 
officially organized in the United States, a 
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charter having been received from Lord 
Baden-Powell in England. Many other happy 
experiences have intervened between these 
years. 

We congratulate the Boy Scouts on their 
forty-ninth milestone and we recommend the 
program to every church which wants to help 
boys do their duty to God and their country, 
while profiting by the increased devotion to 
the local program which the boys will give. 


The Person in the Group 


LL the “Dagos” on the “East side” were 
A supposed to be bad, belong to the Black 
Hand and be a menace to the good people on 
the ‘“‘West side.” This came as something of 
a shock to us, in our early teens, put down in 
a big industrial city direct from the farm. 

There were no ‘“Dagos” where we came 
from. We were all good people. Oh, a few 
misguided souls voted the wrong _ political 
party, but we laughed about that. Only 
Grandfather’s generation thought it really 
mattered. Furthermore, we didn’t talk in 
terms of groups. We knew everyone so well 
that all the secret scandals were in the public 
domain. 

Within a few days after beginning work in 
a large industrial plant we had to philoso- 
phize. For comment about the ‘“Dagos”’ con- 
tinued in our group during the evening and 
on week ends. But our work buddy, On- 
drejka, had failed to fit the pattern. He 
was a fine boy. He had to go into the fac- 
tory at fourteen, and he gave his mother his 
pay check. But he spoke three languages 
well, and had a smattering of two others. 
He was patient with our clumsiness as he 
taught the finer points of assembling steel 
lockers. 

So Ondrejka was the person in the group. 
At the end of four summers, we had dis- 
covered that there was really no group. 
Everyone was a person. There were Czechs, 
Slovaks, Polish, Greeks and many others but 
this was of little consequence. They were 
really Kristiokaitis, Pavlich and Ondrejka, 
friends. All Roman and Greek Catholic, they 
collected a purse to help send us away to 
school. 

Last night we read the comment of a World 
War II veteran to the effect that this was his 
great lesson in the war—he learned to see 
individuals as persons. We have lived by 
this code and expect to die by it. 
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We Must Heed These Foundations 


HE The Essential One-ness of Humanity 
WE The Universality of Jesus 
@ A Universal Ethie 


The Imperative of World Community 


HB by Clayton L. Potter 


Minister, Central Christian Church 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Pray then like this: Our 
Father who art in heaven . . — 
MATTHEW 6:9 


HE obstacles in the way of 

World Community are com- 
plex. They involve matters of 
sociology, economics, politics, the- 
ology, psychology, ethics. Since 
I am not a sociologist, nor an 
economist, nor a political expert, 
and have some natural diffidence 
about speaking in a realm where 
I can only demonstrate my igno- 
rance, I shall confine myself to 
those fields in which I am sup- 
posedly more nearly competent: 
theology, psychology and ethics. 

The church may enter actively 
into the political arena today 
and seek to lobby for specific 
policies and programs. In so do- 
ing it will, inevitably, commit it- 
self to all the errors to which 





A message on World Community 
Day delivered by Mr. Potter before 
the United Church Women of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Nov. 7, 1958. 
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human judgment and reason are 
subject. Or, the church may hold 
up those theological and moral 
standards by which policies and 
programs are to be judged, and 
shall ceaselessly insist that these 
standards be met. 

The function of the church, as 
I see it, is one of inspiration and 
judgment. It is the conscience, 
not the architect, of world com- 
munity efforts. It will say to 
those men of political acumen, 
the statesmen-architects, ‘Your 
proposed structure is weak here, 
and until you meet the moral and 
spiritual requirements it cannot 
stand.” . 

I shall suggest some theologi- 
cal, psychological and moral 
foundations that make world 
community an imperative. 


The first of these is the essen- 
tial one-ness of humanity. One 
does not often quote Shylock, in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” as an 
authority in spiritual matters. 


But Shakespeare put wisdom into 
his plaintive address to Salarino: 


“IT am a Jew. Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? 
Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same _ diseases, 
healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle 
us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And 
if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble 
you: in: that.......” 


The day will never come—in- 
deed it is not even to be desired— 
that all men think alike. But 
they may all feel alike. It is 
in men’s hearts, not in their 
heads, that a basis of true com- 
munity is to be found. It has 
traditionally been the wonder 
and the glory of women that 
their hearts have intuitively 
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found the answers for which the 
intellect has searched in vain. 

From the Old Testament 
comes the rhetorical cry of the 
Prophet, “Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God 
created us?” Then, from the 
heart of Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount is the Christian equiva- 
lent: ‘Pray then like this: Our 
Father. . . .””. When we talk of 
world community we are simply 
echoing Jesus’ instructions: 
“When you pray, say our... .” 

The whole course of creation 
echoes the need and the effort. 

In the long leisureliness of our 
world’s development may be 
found many lessons. Those soli- 
tary citizens of the prehistoric 
period, the dinosaurs, perished. 
The ants in their colonies, the 
bees in their hives, survived. It 
is nature’s witness that the soli- 
tary perish, the cooperators live. 

As man himself evolved he in- 
stinctively fled from solitude. He 
sought escape from physical 
loneliness in the rude villages of 
cliff and forest. He developed 
language so that he might escape 
mental, emotional and spiritual 
isolation. Dr. Fosdick has 
pointed out that language was a 
device of community so that he 
might have comrades with whom 
he could think, speak, play and 
plan. 

His whole mental and emo- 
tional health, wherever he dwells 
to this day, depends on his be- 
longing—his desire and ability 
to identify satisfactorily with his 
fellows and to share with them. 
No signal so quickly alarms the 
minister or the psychologist as 
the withdrawn and isolated per- 
sonality. This is a_ sickness. 
Something fundamental to health 
has gone wrong. 

Neither as individuals nor: as 
nations have we ever been able 
to draw the lines successfully; 
to say, that is, “Here endeth the 
need for community; here kin- 
ship ceases.” 

As no other nation young 
America sought to interpret this 
essential one-ness in her political 
philosophy. It has been both our 
joy and our despair. 
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Someone has reminded us that 
today America is struggling with 
a word. That word is “all.” “All 
men are created free and equal.” 
All our crises have come out of 
that word. We have not been 
able to give it up, nor have we 
been able to give up to it. 

As Southerners you and I are 
aware of the deep-seated and 
complex problems this develop- 
ing association of the races cre- 





by Biratede: resi ta 


” Shelter life’s embers, let 
them burn ; 
With steadfast, rosy glow! 
Lord, from ie ow one 
iis SadeaesisF-abint telneee 
Not that my love rise high 
and higher, 
A fierce, swift-dying flame— 
Rather make mine a con- 
stant fire ee 
To honor, God, Your name. 
Embers? Can they not 
render praise 


Truly as well as leaping 
blaze? 


ates. No matter what our per- 
sonal opinions surely this can be 
said: All of us are troubled in 
our minds and ill-at-ease in the 
present crisis. 

In discussing this problem 
with the pulpit committee that 
brought me to Shreveport I sug- 
gested that the word we as 
churchmen are looking for is not 
“integration,”’ nor is it “segrega- 


tion.”” The word we are looking 
for is “Christian.” Let us at 
least agree on this: We haven’t 


found the Christian solution yet. 
A program fostering as much 
bitterness between the races as 


the present one is not the Chris- 
tian answer. And surely the ex- 
tremists of the White Citizens 
Councils do not represent the 
Christian answer either. 

Two things, and perhaps a 
third, we may learn from the 
present unhappy circumstances: 


First, it reveals to us how vast 
the problem, projected onto the 
world-wide stage where three- 
fifths of the world’s population 
is colored, is going to be. We 
shall surely recognize how tre- 
mendous is our task. 

Second, we will as surely rec- 
ognize that here is a moral and 
theological issue, and that it 
must be solved e’er World Com- 
munity is a fact. 

Third, we shall see that it will 
not be solved by those who seek 
to intimidate Christian leaders 
who morally have no choice but 
to come to grips with it, nor by 
Christian leaders who permit 
themselves to be intimidated. As 
frail, and often stupid, men we 
may not have the answers; but 
as Christians we must search 
earnestly for them with the full 
intention of finding them. 

It has been noted that “this 
is a cruel world that stones its 
prophets, but it is a hopeless 
world that has no prophets to 
stone!” 

Nature, psychology and the- 
ology hold before us an unrelent- 
ing witness: the essential one- 
mess of humanity. We must 
come to terms with it. 


il 


The second foundation that for 
Christians creates an imperative 
for world community is the uni- 
versality of Jesus. 

If he is anything less than 
universal, who are we to claim 
him? He was not of our race 
nor of our nation nor of our lan- 
guage. He was a Hebrew, a 
member of the Semitic race, de- 
scendant of those nomadic tribes- 
men who were one racially with 
the ancient Persians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians. It is a sober- 
ing experience to try to recon- 
struct in our thought what Jesus 
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must actually have looked like. 

But what is local about his 
hatred of cruelty and sham? 
What is local about his example 
of compassion and righteousness 
and love. What is local about 
his demand for truth and forth- 
rightness. What is local, racial, 
partisan, in his prayer: “Our 
Father . . . thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

We have been reminded that 
there are two kinds of posses- 
sions. There are those that are 
local, limited, and based on cus- 
tom and geography. Whether 
one wears a Christian Dior gown, 
or an Indian sari, or an African 
breech-cloth is a matter of cus- 
tom and geography. 

Then there are other kinds of 
possessions. Scientific truth is 
universal; no nation can claim 
it as exclusive property. And 
who shall have exclusive right to 
medical discoveries? Cannot an 
appreciative ear find as deep 
pleasure in Shreveport as in Mos- 
cow when Van Cliburn plays 
Tschaikowsky ? 

The question naturally arises: 
In which of these spheres shall 
we place Jesus? 

We dare not require him to 
take out naturalization papers in 
America, nor to identify himself 
with the Western World exclu- 
sively. 

The door to our hearts, he 
would insist, is not wide enough 
to admit him unless it is wide 
enough to admit all who might 
be “other sheep ... not of this 
fold,” as well. 

Across the centuries there have 
been many heresies. If Jesus 
could speak to us today surely he 
would proclaim this as the great- 
est of heresies: the attempt to 
keep Christianity for ourselves. 

Who is my neighbor, and so 
entitled to my love? Jesus was 
once asked. He gave no defini- 
tion. He gave rather an example 
of neighborliness, and urged, 
“Go thou and do likewise.” 

To a modern inquirer, asking 
about neighborliness, he might 
have some stern words to say 
about Christians whose love will 
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cross the ocean but won’t cross 
the tracks. 

Christians must come to terms 
with this further unrelenting 
fact: the universality of Jesus. 


Ill 


A third foundation that cre- 
ates an imperative for world 
community is the need for a uni- 
versal ethic. 


Part of our difficulty is found 
in the fact that we do not recog- 
nize the same fundamental moral 
laws. In the Oriental World, in 
Russia, the end justifies what- 
ever means seems expedient to 
accomplish it. Concentration 
camps, mass-murders, programs 
to liquidate the opposition, are 
consistent with Communistic 
philosophy. Christians, on the 
other hand, are deeply com- 
mitted to the proposition that it 
is necessary to do right things 
in right ways to achieve right 
results. We believe that the 
means determine the ends, and 
that the end-result of ruthless- 
ness is something ethically un- 
acceptable. 

We hold up a universal Christ 
as the answer to our need for 
a universal ethic. 


Men today have turned for sal- 
vation to science. That science 
has wonderfully benefited the hu- 
man race is obvious. Many of 
you are present today because 
last year or the year before that 
a dedicated man of science, a 
skilled surgeon, gave you a new 
lease on life. 


But science alone is neither 
good nor evil. It gives us mar- 
velous power without telling us 
what to do with it. When we 
begin to discuss the uses to 
which scientific discoveries shall 
be put we must move over into 
a realm that is neither scientific 
nor unscientific but something 
else: the realm of ethics, of 
moral responsibility. 

After the secret of the atom 
had been harnessed and the 
Atomic Age burst upon us in 
1945, someone is reported as 
having said, “We are now in the 
desperate predicament of know- 
ing what God knows without be- 
ing like God is.” 
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Today we are thoughtfully 
aware that it is “love thy neigh- 
bor’ or else. Charles Templeton 
has said, “In a world that has 
become a neighborhood but not 
a brotherhood nothing that hap- 
pens anywhere can be dismissed 
by saying, “That’s their funeral,” 
for it is likely to be ours, too. 

We Christians must pause to- 
day to consider some of the pow- 
erful implications and results of 
our faith. Recently in an ad- 
dress before the International 
Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) your own 
national president, Mrs. Theodore 
Wedel, spoke of the “have-not” 
peoples of the world. She noted 
this solemn fact: 


“. . . it was Christian mission- 
aries who first gave to oppressed 
peoples a sense of their own 
worth and dignity. It was in Chris- 
tian schools that many of them 
were trained to become leaders 
of their own people and world 
citizens. The Christian gospel is 
the dynamite behind many of the 
explosions in our world.” 

We do not face a task for 
which there is an easy panacea. 
The Christian message offers no 
simple solution in the chaos of 
modern nationalism. But in the 
words of Dr. Granville Walker 
in his recent presidential address 
in St. Louis I would hold this out 
as a challenging call to our deep- 
est dedication: 


“. . . We live in a time when 
by some fateful decision in Mos- 
cow or Peiping, in Cairo or Lon- 
don, in Paris or Washington, the 
whole world could in a moment 
be involved in a final Armaged- 
don. But even in this situation 
there are people ‘standing pat’and 
insisting that it is too soon to do 
in our society the things which 
Christians know ought to be 
done. Looking at the race prob- 
lemt they say that it is too soon 
for Christian brotherhood, or 
looking at world politics they in- 
sist that it is too soon for any 
kind of genuine world law and 
order. . 


“But our predicament rests in 
the fact that we know it is too 
late, too late, for anything else.” 


EVANGELIST-FRONT RANK 
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Protests Come from United States 


Tide of Executions in Cuba 


Following a wave of executions under the leadership of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba, a Religious News Service release reports that two 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Cuba have endorsed the mass executions 
of former henchmen of the corrupt and fallen Batista regime. 


Although the U.S. swiftly recog- 
nized the new government, protests 
against the bloodshed continued to 
come from the U.S. and other na- 
tions. 

Time magazine told the story of 
vengeance in Cuba. This was the 
lead paragraph: 


“The executioner’s rifle 
cracked across Cuba last week, 
and around the world voices 
hopefully cheering for a new 
democracy fell still. The men 
who had just won a popular 
revolution for old ideals—for 
democracy, justice and honest 
government—themselves picked 
up the arrogant tools of dicta- 
torship. 

At that time more than 200 men 
had been summarily convicted and 
shot. The constitution of Cuba for- 
bids capital punishment, but it was 
overriden by Castro, with appar- 
ent approval of many Cubans. 

In a television interview in Ha- 
vana with revolutionary chief Fidel 
Castro, Roman Catholic Auxiliary 
Bishop Alfredo Muller of Havana 
called attention to the fact that the 
Roman Church permits capital pun- 
ishment in some instances and he 
added “in this case it is justified.” 

Another (Cuban) Roman Church 
leader, Bishop Alberto Martin of 
Matanzas declared that “The de- 
cision of my church in Matanzas 
province is that the trials and ex- 
ecutions are fully justified.” 


He continued: “In some cases the 
people would have been justified if 
they had taken justice in their own 
hands and killed known criminals 
without waiting for a trial.” 


Meanwhile, there seemed to be no 
sign of a letup in the bloodbath. 
The revolutionary leader, recalling 
Batista brutality and murder, as- 
serted: “We have given orders to 
shoot every last one of these mur- 
derers, and if we have to oppose 
world opinion to carry out justice, 
we are ready to do it.” 


Annoyed at criticism from the 
United States, Castro asserted: “If 
the Americans do not like what is 
happening, they can send in the 
Marines; then there will be 200,000 
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gringos dead. We will make 
trenches in the streets.” 


Fidel’s brother Raul led firing 
squads in Santiago and commented 
“there is always a priest on hand 
to hear the last confession.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch pub- 
lished a cartoon showing a Cuban 
rebel firing .45 slugs into the head 
of a man tied to a post. Beneath 
the cartoon was this. caption: 
“Think what could happen to you 
if we weren’t idealists!” 


Imprisoned by Nazis, 
He Was World Council Leader 


Bishop Berggrav Dies 


OsLo—Death came suddenly here 
to Dr. Eivind Berggrav, 74, one of 
Norway’s greatest modern church- 
men, who wrote a notable chapter 
in the history of spiritual defiance 
of Nazism during World War II. 

A leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment, he visited the U.S. in 1954 to 
attend the second assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evans- 
ton, Ill. He was a Council president 
from 1948 to 1954. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New 
York, president of the Lutheran 
World Federation, paid tribute to 
Bishop Berggrav for his “indomita- 
ble faith” and his spiritual defiance 
of Nazism. 

Dr. Berggrav was the retired 
bishop of Oslo and former primate 
of the State Lutheran Church of 
Norway. He achieved distinction as 
a leader for the church and was im- 
prisoned for three years by the 
Nazis for his defiance of their “New 
Order.” 

In an interview two years ago, 
Dr. Berggrav called for a halt to 
growing contacts with western 
churches and the Russian Orthodox 
Church, charging that the Russian 
Church “subordinates itself to a god- 
less state.” He contended that west- 
ern churchmen who participate in 
official visits to the Russian church 
and join in its worship. services 
“place themselves on the verge of 
treachery to Christian justice and 
faith.” 





—RNS 


President Eisenhower leaves Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Dr. Theophilus M. 
Taylor of Pittsburgh, Pa., moderator 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., after the annual serv- 
ice of prayer and Communion mark- 
ing the opening of Congress. More 
than 500 members of Congress and 
other government officials attended 
the service. 


Government Agency OK’s 
$250,000 for Dorm 


Bethany Gets Loan 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Approval of 
a loan of $250,000 to Bethany Col- 
lege, at Bethany, Brooks County, W. 
Va., for construction of a dormitory 
to house 66 women students was 
announced recently by Commissioner 
John C. Hazeltine of the Community 
Facilities Administration. 

Bethany, founded in 1840, is a pri- 
vately controlled co-educational, lib- 
eral arts college about 15 miles from 
Wheeling.—GLEN D. EVERETT, Wash- 
ington correspondent 


Frontiers of Faith 


“Frontiers of Faith” is back on 
television screens as of Feb. 1 in a 
series of eight dramas drawn from 
contemporary life. Station and 
broadcast time NBC-TV Sundays, 
2:30-3:30 p.m. CST. 

These dramas will seek to demon- 
strate the underlying theology in- 
volved in man’s reconciliation to his 
fellow man and to God, the burden 
of guilt and man’s need for forgive- 
ness not only from others but from 
himself. 
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At Emory University 


$4 Million Religious Radio-TV Institute 


ATLANTA, GA—A_ $4,000,000 
institute to train ministers and 
laymen in the use of radio and 
television in spreading the gos- 
pel will be established here in 
honor of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
veteran Methodist missionary 
evangelist and author. 


It will be known as the E. Stanley 
Jones Institute of Communicative 
Arts and will serve as a teaching 
affiliate of the Protestant Radio and 
TV Center on the campus of Emory 
University. 

Dr. Jones is known for advocating 
wider use of radio and TV in spread- 
ing Christianity both in this coun- 
try and overseas. 

Chairman of the institute’s organ- 
izing committee is Dr. James Sells, 
associate secretary of the Methodist 
Southeastern Jurisdiction and vice- 
president in charge of development 
at the center. 

“In ten years TV has made such 
an impact on people that we think 
it’s been here forever,” he _ said. 
“We've got to find out how radio 
and TV have reached the people 
and adapt these techniques to reli- 
gion.” 

Dr. Sells said the institute will 
offer training in radio, TV, audio- 
visual aids, music, drama, speech 
and creative writing. These courses 
will be taught by lecturers, instruc- 
tors and technical specialists, either 
in the institute’s own headquarters 
or in seminaries where students will 
receive academic credit for their 
work. 


He emphasized that students will 
not be trained to operate cameras 
and other technical equipment, ex- 
plaining that “our first concern is 
spreading the gospel; technique 
comes second.” 


The institute also will operate a 
Spiritual Life Research Department, 
Dr. Sells said. Besides research, 
workshops and courses in evange- 
lism and prayer will be offered. 

An extension department will pro- 
vide for summer workshops, a trav- 
eling studio and instruction by 
means of tape and film.—RNS 


Feb. 7-13 Emphasis 


Scouts’ Anniversary 


America faces a large increase in 
the number of boys eight to 16 years 
of age during the next five years, 
says Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief 
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scout executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

In a message to the nation’s 536 
local Boy Scout councils on the 49th 
anniversary of the organization to 
be observed d ring Boy Scout Week, 
Feb. 7-13, Dr. Schuck called for sound 
planning “predicated on an under- 
standing and knowledge of the cur- 
rent situation as well as past growth 
and development.” 

He said that today there are 3,- 
617,000 boy members in the organi- 
zation or 24.6 per cent of the 14,- 
722,000 boys between the ages of 
eight and sixteen. 

In order to maintain the same 
ratio at the end of 1963, when there 
will be 16,963,000 boys of those ages, 
there should be 4,173,000 Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, and Explorers, Dr. 
Schuck said. To reach one-third 
would mean 5,648,000 boy members. 

The Cub Scout program for boys 
eight, nine, and ten years old is now 
reaching one of every three boys of 
those ages. Boy Scouting for ages 
from 11 through 17 attracts one in 
every four of those ages, while Ex- 
ploring for those fourteen years old, 
and in the ninth grade and through 
seventeen reaches one of every nine. 

Current total membership is above 
4,780,000 boys and leaders. Since 
1910, he added, more than 29,500,000 
persons have been in the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

“We must strive to make Scouting 
available to every boy in America,” 
Dr. Schuck wrote. 

Scouting’s ideals and objectives 
have remained constant since 1910 
he said, “while the program, organi- 
zation methods, and operating tech- 
niques have changed as the result 
of study and _ understanding of 
changing conditions and as neces- 
sary to meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing organization.” 

He said the greatest influence in 
Scouting’s growth “has been the 
dedicated service of laymen willing 
to invest their time, their energy, 
and their money in the interest of 
training youth to do their duty to 
God and country and to preserve 
and strengthen our heritage and to 
develop a nation so that it may be 
spiritually, dynamically, and men- 
tally strong and morally straight.” 


Open Communion 


JEFFERSON CITY, TENN.—Fifty 
per cent of Baptist women surveyed 
in East Tennessee say it’s all right 
for Baptists to take part in an ob- 
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servance of the Lord’s Supper in 
other than Baptist churches. 

The survey, conducted by profes- 
sors of Carson-Newman _ College 
(Southern Baptist) here involved 613 
completed questionnaires.—RNS 


Prayer Need 


New YorK—“How Can I Make 
Prayer More Effective?” was cited 
here as the title of a sermon most 
people would like to hear. 

This subject was selected when 
more than 7,000 This Week Maga- 
zine readers of different faiths re- 
sponded to a recent article called 
“Pick the Sermon You'd Like to 
Hear.” The magazine, which is pub- 
lished in New York, has a national 
circulation. 

Thirteen titles were listed on the 
reply form, among them: “Death, 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell,” “How 
Can Religion Curb Juvenile Delin- 
quency?” and “How Can Religion 
Eliminate Worry and Tension?” The 
least checked subject was “How Can 
I Take Religion into My Business 
Life?” 

Most popular topic with women 
was “How Can I Make Prayer More 
Effective?” while most men voted 
for “How Can I Make the Greatest 
Contribution to Life?” 

Least popular with men was “Re- 
ligious Approach to International 
Problems.” The lowest number of 
votes from women went to “Reli- 
gious Approach to Social Problems.” 
—RNS 


Hits Immigration Act 


DENVER CoLo.—Repeal of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act was 
urged by church and lay leaders 
from five western states at the 
Denver Conference on Immigration 
here. 

They called on Congress to adopt 
a new law which would “reaffirm” 
the ideals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Attending the conference were 
religious and community leaders 
from Colorado, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing, Arizona and Utah. Among 
church groups sponsoring the meet- 
ing were the Colorado Council of 
Churches, Denver Catholic Charities 
and the Lutheran Service Society 
of Colorado. 

In a resolution, the delegates de- 
clared that no law should discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, color or 
religion and that the selection of 
immigrants should be made solely 
on their skill, knowledge and po- 
tential contributions to the coun- 
try’s welfare.—RNS 
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Supreme Court Rejects Sunday Closing Appeals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States Supreme Court rejected two 
Constitutional appeals from business 
firms convicted of violating Ohio’s 
Sunday laws. 

In a unanimous opinion, the 
Court refused to review the cases 
“for want of a substantial Federal 
question.” 

The appeals were filed by Cole- 
man Ullman of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
William Kidd of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who had been convicted in separate 
prosecutions of opening supermar- 
kets on Sunday and requiring their 
employees to work on that day. 

Both appealed under the First 
Amendment which provides for 
Church-State separation. Mr. Kidd 
also challenged an exemption Ohio 
provides for those who “conscien- 
tiously observe another day of the 
week as their sabbath.” He con- 
tended that this denied “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” by favoring 
one religious group over another 
and setting up a “religious test” 
under the law. 

Mr. Ullman also challenged the 
legality of the words “work of 
necessity” which is exempted by 
Ohio law. He claimed this was not 
sufficiently definite in meaning to 
satisfy “due process of law.” 


To all these arguments, the Su- 
preme Court turned a deaf ear, as 
it did last year to similar appeals 
from Sunday laws in Arkansas and 
New Jersey. 


In the opinion of Court observers, 
refusal of the Justices to entertain 
the appeals from Ohio settles, as 
firmly as can be settled in American 
law, the fact that it is Constitu- 
tional for the states to enact such 
laws as they see fit, restricting the 
right of businesses to operate on 
Sunday—or any other day of the 
week. 

This is within the police powers 
of the states and municipalities for 
the protection of the welfare of 
workers and of society, and they 
can make such exemptions as they 
see fit for work demanded by pub- 
lic convenience or necessity. 


MEANWHILE, the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court has held that the 
Nashville Retail Grocers Association 
cannot force stores to close on Sun- 
days by obtaining a_ restraining 
order from Chancery Court. 

It affirmed a decree by Chancellor 
Ned Lentz which refused to grant 
an injunction forcing 17 drive-in 
grocery stores to observe the state’s 
old “blue laws.” 

Chancellor Lentz was upheld in 
his decision that a court of equity 
has no jurisdiction “to restrain the 
commission of a crime.” 
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Both courts agreed that the com- 
plaining merchants had failed to 
show that their “legal or equitable 
rights” had been injured by their 
competitor’s Sunday service. 


500th Anniversary 





MAINZ, GERMANY—The first proof 
sheets of his new book, The 500th 
Anniversary Pictorial Census of the 
Gutenberg Bible were presented by 
Deon C. Norman to Aloys Ruppel, 
director of the Gutenberg Museum 
here. 

The volume is slatted for publi- 
cation early this year. Of the 47 
copies of the Gutenberg Bible known 
to exist in a dozen countries, two 
are missing. 


Mandatory Transfusions 


ToRONTO—The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety here said it will ask the On- 
tario government to enact legislation 
allowing doctors to give children 
blood transfusions in emergency 
cases “without authority of parents.” 

This move follows a widely publi- 
cized case involving Lori Lynn Camp- 
bell, an Rh-negative factor baby 
whose Jehovah’s Witness parents re- 
fused to allow a blood transfusion 
because it conflicted with the reli- 
gious beliefs of their sect. 

After extensive newspaper ac- 
counts of the case, Judge Lorne 
Stewart, a United Church of Canada 
minister who presides over the juve- 
nile and family court here, declared 
the Campbell child a ward of the 
society. A blood transfusion was 
immediately authorized after doc- 
tors said it was needed to keep the 
baby alive—RNS 


Pastor Imprisoned 


CINCINNATI, O.—A_ Presbyterian 
pacifist minister who refused to pay 
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part of his federal income tax he 
felt would be used for war purposes 
was taken to the Federal Prison 
camp at Allenburg, Pa., to serve six 
months for ignoring a summons 
from the Internal Revenue Service. 

He is Maurice F. McCrackin of the 
West Cincinnati-Saint Barnabas 
Church, a mission congregation joint- 
ly supported by the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio and the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery. Mr. McCrackin, 
52, has refused to pay income taxes 
for the last 10 years because some 
of the money goes for military pur- 
poses. 


Disciple Leader Promotes 
Festival of Faith 


SIDNEY NeB.—W. K. Hasenyager, 
pastor of First Church here, was 
chairman of the general steering 
committee for the Protestant belief 
series of interdenominational meet- 
ings and a “Festival of Faith” in the 
community. - 

The “Festival of Faith” service 
was held in the local junior high 
school auditorium with 29 churches 
in 4 counties in Nebraska and Peetz, 
Colo., participating. 

Some 1,235 persons filled the audi- 
torium which featured an address 
by Dr. Gustave Ferre, Dean of the 
Cotner School of Religion at Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Dr. Ferre told the audience to 
“keep the essentials—the heart of 
the church.” He said, “the church 
is a community of people who freely 
and willingly believe that God is love 
and seek to live out what they mean 
by saying God is Love.” 

The special “Protestant beliefs” 
series of meetings, presided over by 
Mr. Hasenyager, who is also the 
president of the Sidney ministerial 
association, was held in November 
under the auspices of 29 cooperating 
churches. It has been announced 
that the discussions will be con- 
tinued monthy. 


Mennonite Honor 


OLDESLOE, GERMANY—A memorial 
plaque honoring Menno Simons 
(1492-1559), noted Reformation 
leader after whom the Mennonite 
Church was named, was_ dedicated 
here in this small rural town in 
Schleswig-Holstein, where he spent 
his last years and which became a 
center of his activities. 

Meanwhile, preparations are un- 
der way by German Mennonite 
groups for ceremonies next year 
to commemorate the 400th anniver- 
sary of the death of the Reforma- 
tion leader.—RNS 
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BA OF VIETNAM 


Johnny in a U.S. school 
and Ba have some things 
in common but other 
matters are much 
different. 


Photographs, left to right— 


OFF TO SCHOOL. With briefcase 
and inkpot, Ba is ready to go to 
school. Sandals (or bare feet), 
cotton shorts and shirt are the typi- 
cal schoolboy clothes in Vietnam. 


BA WORKS HARD. Briefcase under- 
foot and pen clenched in hand, Ba 
works to master the lesson he has 
just written in his copy book. He 
will probably memorize it and re- 
peat it word for word when the 
teacher asks him to recite. 


SNACK TIME. A peddler brings ice 
cream and sweets to the schoolyard 
during recess. 
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by Viola D. Johnson 


SAIGON, VIETNAM—While parents 
in the United States are worrying 
about whether Johnnie can read, 
mothers and fathers of Ba in Viet- 
nam are getting gray wondering if 
he’s really learning all he should in 
morals and civic education. 

Johnnie and Ba both will start to 
school in their sixth year, but what 
happens to them once they set foot 
inside a classroom is entirely 
different. 

Johnnie will enroll as a_ first- 
grader, and will progress through 
eight grades to graduation from 
elementary school. Ba is a first- 
grader on his first day of school, 
and will get a primary certificate 
upon his graduation from the fifth 
grade, five years later. 

Johnnie and Ba won’t differ much 
in appearance, for Vietnamese boys 
have adopted Western dress. Ba’s 
garments will be of lightweight 
cotton, and on his feet he will wear 
open sandals and no socks. 

The classrooms in which the two 
boys study will bear no resembiance 
to each other. Johnnie’s schoolroom 
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will be furnished with Johnnie-sized 
chairs and low tables, and will be 
gay with pictures, bright with light, 
and warmed or cooled for his com- 
fort. 

Ba will enter a room that’s strictly 
utilitarian—one that was designed 
with no picture of small Ba in the 
architect’s mind. Instead of tables 
and chairs, there will be benches 
mounted on iron frames. There 
probably will be no windows and 
doors which close in Ba’s classroom. 
Lighting will be poor. There will 
be no pictures, except that of Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem at the front 
of the room. 

If Ba is a country boy, there may 
be no floor in this classroom, and 
the school walls may be of plaited 
rushes or bamboo rather than of 
brick or mortar. 

Johnnie’s teacher will spend many 
weeks helping Johnnie “adjust” to 
school. Ba’s teacher will see to it 
that Ba learns his lessons. 

In the first year of his school life 
Ba will be expected to learn Viet- 
namese words, to read and recite, 
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to spell, to write (manuscript writ- 
ing and not printing), to draw and 
to figure. He’ll also give time to 
the study of morals and civic educa- 
tion, hygiene, drawing handicrafts 
and youth activities. 

Ba’s teacher has definite instruc- 
tions to use progressive methods as 
he pours learning into his small 
charge. “Begin from the known 
points to unknown points, from far 
things to near things, from easy 
questions to difficult ones,” the 
teacher’s guide instructs. 

In his first year of study of his 
own language, Ba will learn the 
names of objects and activities in 
his classroom, and names of the 
parts of his body. He is expected 
to know lists of new words by 
sight, and to read short sentences. 
He will be required to memorize 
proverbs and folk songs. 

Since almost no Vietnamese child 
has textbooks, Ba will begin in his 
first year the memorization which 
he will use throughout his educa- 
tion. “When the students are not 
yet able to read and write, the 
teacher should make them repeat 
what he wants them to know by 
heart,” the teacher is told. 

The teacher is cautioned to make 
certain that all lessons have “moral 
significance.” His instruction in 
morals and civic education is de- 
signed “to make the students 
acquire the good character neces- 
sary to the citizens of an independ- 
ent nation.” 

To teach Ba morals, the teacher 
will tell him “interesting stories 
about keeping clean, orderly, sin- 
cere, gay and courageous.” He will 
learn his duty to his parents, grand- 
parents, brothers and sisters and 
what is expected of him on family 
anniversaries. He will be taught 
the proper treatment of servants. 
He will learn his duty to school in- 
cludes love and respect for his 
teacher and politeness toward his 
fellow students. 

In the civics part of the lesson, 
Ba will learn traffic regulations, 
village and town political structure, 
history, geography and deportment. 

Ba and Johnnie won’t be too far 
apart in this latter study, for the 
specific lessons he’ll be required to 
learn will include “not to write non- 
sense on the tables and walls,” not 
to pick flowers, not to throw stones, 
and not to climb trees. 

In his hygiene lesson, Ba will 
learn to be clean, to brush his 
teeth, how to chew his food, and to 
wash his hands before and after 
meals. He’ll also be taught that 
it’s as unwise to eat a green papaya 
as Johnnie has found it is to munch 
on green apples. 

In his numbers Ba will learn in 
his first year to count and write 
from one to 100, and to add and 
to subtract two-unit numbers, in- 
cluding how to carry. He will begin 
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the study of measurement and will 
learn the elementary units of the 
metric system. 

Ba will draw, but only to copy an 
example from the blackboard. In 
handicraft, he will learn to cut and 
construct models, to fit puzzles to- 
gether, to cover books, and to press 
flowers and leaves. 

His youth activities class will 
teach him singing and dancing and 
“gay and animated” games. If his 
teacher can work it out, Ba will be 
taken on field trips into the out-of- 
doors and to points of interest in 
his neighborhood. He may even be 
taken on a picnic, but “not on school 
days,” his teacher is cautioned. 

This elementary school education 
may be all of the schooling Ba will 
ever get, for thousands and thou- 
sands of Vietnam’s children never 
have the opportunity to continue 
beyond primary school. Estimates 
are that only one graduate of 20 
from primary school goes on to high 
school. Many drop out before the 
end of the first five years. Some 
aren’t even as lucky as Ba. They 
never start school, for there are 
5,000 villages in Vietnam today 
which have no school. Only one 
village in six has an elementary 
school. 

Ba and Johnnie each will spend 
12 years in preparation for univer- 
sity, but there will be many differ- 
ences in what they learn and how 
they learn it, in their preparation 
for higher education. 

Johnnie will have a helping hand 
extended at every turn, to guide 
him over the rough places. If he 
falters in a subject, there will be 
counseling from his teachers, and 
probably some out-of-hours coaching 
to bolster his knowledge. 

Ba will find many barriers placed 
to trip him in his travel toward 


knowledge. He is examined every 
step of the way in the years be- 
tween primary school graduation 
and university entrance. 

From primary school Ba advances 
into four years of secondary school. 
These four years, although termed 
“secondary,” are likely to be con- 
tinued studies in the primary school 
building. 

Ba’s examinations are not by sub- 
ject fields. He takes a general ex- 
amination, covering all fields of his 
studies. When he completes his four 
years of secondary school, he sits 
for a grand finale examination, for 
which questions are prepared by the 
National Department of Education 
for all schools in the nation. 

Ba is more apt to regard his 
teachers as guards or policemen 
than to think of them as assistants 
in his effort toward more education, 
as Johnnie finds them. “Our 
teachers try to find questions on 
little points which they think we 
cannot answer, instead of finding 
out what we really know,” a Viet- 
namese high school student com- 
plains. 

However, if all goes well, Ba will 
earn his diploma at the end of his 
four years in secondary school. If 
he’s to enter a university, he has 
two more hurdles to pass and a 
battery of examinations to face. In 
two additional years, Ba can earn 
his first baccalaureate degree. His 
second baccalaureate will require 
still another year of study. Only 
then is he eligible for university 
entrance. 

Should Ba decide school isn’t for 
him, he’s free to leave at any time 
after he’s learned to read and write. 
A Vietnamese regulation makes 
reading and writing compulsory, al- 
though there are still more than 

(Continued on page 21.) 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Healthy bodies are important in Vietnam. It is 
estimated that half of all children die before they are five years old. 
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Responsibility to God 


“Where the Scriptures Speak .. . ” 


by the Editor 


February 15, 1959 
Scripture: Mark 12:28-34 


HERE are a great many peo- 

ple who do not feel any sense 
of responsibility except for their 
own welfare. “Looking out for 
number one” is the motto of all 
too many. Actually, no one can 
live to himself alone. If one 
thought only of himself, before 
the end of the day it would be 
impossible for him to really take 
care of himself. Somewhere 
along the line, failure to recog- 
nize the rights of others would 
get him into difficulty. 

In reality, every human being 
has two other responsibilities. 
He is responsible to God and to 
his fellow man. The point that 
so many people fail to see is that 
if one carries out these responsi- 
bilities, he himself will have a 
better time of it and higher sat- 
isfactions than he could have in 
any other way. 

The lesson today is concerned 
with the teaching of Jesus about 
our responsibility to God and to 
others. We find him in the midst 
of answering many questions 
from many people. The Phari- 
sees and “some of the Herodians”’ 
had tried to trap him with the 
question about paying taxes to 
Caesar (Mark 12:13-17). Then 
the Sadducees had come with 
their question about marriage 
and eternity. They did not be- 
lieve in the resurrection and 
thought they could trap him with 
this question (verses 18-27). 

Then “one of the scribes came 
up” and tried a different angle 
(verse 28). It is this conversa- 
tion with which we are concerned 
today. The scribe asked, “Which 
commandment is the first of 
all?” (verse 28). Like those who 
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had preceded him with questions, 
he probably knew what answer 
was expected. He thought that 
perhaps Jesus would not be will- 
ing to stand with the teaching 
of the law. On the other hand, 
he gives the appearance of being 
sincere, at least after Jesus gives 
his answers. 


Jesus did not give just one an- 
swer to the question. He said 
rather, “the first is” (verse 29), 
and “the second is” (verse 31). 
He put two commandments to- 
gether, from two different places 
in the scripture and thus gave 
a new meaning to both. 

The first is, “the Lord is one 
. . . love the Lord” (verse 29). 
This begins with the word “hear” 
and thus the Jewish confession 
is called the Shema, the Hebrew 
word for “hear.” All Hebrew 
and Christian religion is based 
upon this fundamental fact, the 
oneness of God. Remember that 
in the world in which this teach- 
ing was practiced in Jesus’ time, 
many religions believed in many 
gods. 

Connecting another command- 
ment with the first in a way 
which was not too common, Je- 
sus made the chief point of the 
day. ‘You shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself’’ is found in the 
midst of many priestly and sacri- 
ficial rules and laws (Leviticus 
19:18). This teaches us that we 
can never completely ignore the 
details of Hebrew ritual as it is 
recorded in the Old Testament. 
In the midst of these matters, we 
often find high and eternal teach- 
ing for us all. 

The scribe, addressing Jesus 
as Teacher, accepted his answer, 
interpreted the meaning of these 
two laws and said that they cer- 
tainly were “much more than all 
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whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices”’ (verse 33). It is little 
wonder that Jesus told him that 
he was “not far from the king- 
dom of God.” We can assume 
that the reason he was still some 
distance from the kingdom, at 
least, was that he had not yet 
seen that this One to whom he 
was speaking was indeed the Son 
of God. 

The combination of these two 
laws make a simple and under- 
standable rule for our living to- 
day. The point is that the love 
of God and the love of one’s 
neighbor are two_ inseparable 
facts. We may do everything 
we can to pretend that they are 
not absolutely connected, but it 
is to no avail. If we ask, “Who 
is my neighbor?” the answer is, 
“Everyone with whom we come in 
contact.” 

This is not mere theory. The 
idea applies to every aspect of 
our living. What is the secret 
of a happy family, for example? 
By reading the front page of any 
newspaper you would discover 
that it is not money or social 
standing or the neighborhood in 
which one lives. Where these 
seem ideal, there are still broken 
families. The happy family is 
one in which each member re- 
spects the rights and privileges 
of the others. When the mem- 
bers get more joy out of the sat- 
isfaction of the others than they 
do out of what they receive, then 
they have really received the best 
of all. 

Here is the Christian motive 
for self-control and temperance 
in all things. By no stretch of 
the imagination is the person 
who gets drunk, endangers every- 
one while driving home, and 
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beats up his wife after he gets 
there, expressing love for others. 
We are unable to find any justi- 
fication whatsoever, on the 
grounds of one’s personal priv- 
ilege, for letting a drunken man 
drive an automobile. As our po- 
lice department said during the 
holiday season, “Let’s get the 
drunks out from behind the 
wheel.” 

We divide our church work up 
into many functional parts, home 
missions, foreign missions, stew- 
ardship, ecumenical cooperation 
and benevolence, for example. In 
every one of these phases of du- 
ties which we have assumed, we 
are showing our love to God if 
we show our love to others in 
these ways. 

We live in a terribly compli- 
cated world. When Jesus spoke 
to the scribe, he was speaking to 
us also. His lessons are easy to 
understand. Being what we are, 
they are not always easy to fol- 
low. But this is no excuse. To 
paraphrase the memory selec- 
tion, to love God and one’s neigh- 
bor “is much more than church 
attendance and paying one’s 
pledge.” 
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HE Christian way cannot be 

reduced to a set of rules. 
Many have tried to produce such 
a code of Christian behavior cov- 
ering all possible deeds and mis- 
deeds of men. This, that, and 
the other have been prohibited 
by various Christian groups at 
various times. Dancing, card 
playing, the use of cosmetics, 
theater going, jewelry, and play- 
ing checkers on Sunday have all 
been banned as unChristian—as 
well as bearing arms, taking an 
oath, and charging interest. One 
group actually approves of drink- 
ing, but disapproves of smoking, 
because of Jesus’ statement that 
it is not what goes into a man 
(such as alcohol) but what comes 
out of him (as smoke does) 
which defiles him. This we rec- 
ognize as a caricature of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Christian way, as Jesus 
stated in today’s scripture, is a 
total response to God, and a 
fundamental relationship to man 
—love. We are to love God with 
our whole beings. We are to 
love all men with the same con- 
sistency, intensity, and _intelli- 
gence as we love ourselves. In 
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Mark 12:28-34 


28 And one of the scribes came up 
and heard them disputing with one 
another, and seeing that he an- 
swered them well, asked him, 
“Which commandment is the first 
of all?” 29 Jesus answered, “The 
first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
our God, the Lord is one; 30 and 
you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind, 
and with all your strength.’ 31 The 
second is this, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ There is no 


other commandment greater than 
these.” 32 And the scribe said to 
him, “You are right, Teacher; you 
have truly said that he is one, and 
there is no other but he; 33 and 
to love him with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and 
with all the strength, and to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself, is much 
more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices.” 34 And when Jesus 
saw that he answered wisely, he 
said to him, “You are not far from 
the kingdom of God.” And after 
that no one dared to ask him any 
question. 
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Meaning for Today 


by Hunter Beckelhymer 


Matthew’s account of this same 
incident, Jesus is reported to 
have said that on these two com- 
mandments depend all the law 
and the prophets (Matthew 22: 
34-40). That is, they are the 
very essence and meaning of true 
religion. 

Let no one think that this sim- 
plification of religion is a loosen- 
ing of its demands, or a lessen- 
ing of its rigor. Quite the con- 
trary! Love is the most strenu- 
ous of all ways of life. To love 
God with our whole. beings is to 
make His will uppermost in all 
that we consider doing. To love 
our fellow men as we do our- 
selves is to place their well-being 
on a level with our own in all our 
planning and decisions. Love is 
relevant in every moral situation. 
It applies to every decision. Love 
of our neighbor—including our 
weak neighbor, and our neigh- 
bor’s children—is the strongest 
single constraint against drink- 
ing alcohol. Even if love of God 
and love of self permitted it 
(which is doubtful), we cannot 
love our neighbor and at the 
same time support the liquor 
business, or commend drinking 
to him by our example. The 
same motivation—love—applied 
in other issues results in higher 
morals than any code of rules 
can make. 

Paul Ramsey once summarized 
Christian ethics with startling 
simplicity when he said that 
everything is permissible that 
love permits, and all is required 
that love requires. Saint Augus- 
tine was even more breathtaking 
when he said that the law for 
Christians is to love, and do as 
you please. To them, too, I do 
believe that Jesus would say, 
“You are not far from the king- 
dom of God.” 
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BROTHER! was the excla- 

mation. Three times in the 
last few days people have bor- 
rowed this family word, brother, 
for a situation that was not a 
family one. 

One of these came in a group 
of men standing about during 
their noon hour. They were talk- 
ing about a new man who had 
come recently to work among 
them. Apparently he had made 
some mistake that appeared fool- 
ish to those who saw it. One of 
the group, after hearing of the 
incident, exclaimed with obvious 
feeling of superiority, ‘‘O Brother, 
how dumb can you be!” 

The second hearing of this ex- 
pression, occurred at a basketball 
game. Two teams were battling 
on even terms. One of the 
coaches sent in a substitute to 
make the required play. From 
behind the player, as he arose to 
enter the game, came the demand 
—“O brother, you better make 
it this time!” 

Then, O brother was used by 
a high school friend to express 
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FAMILY LIVING ROOM 


O Brother! 


by Richard E. Lentz 


National Director of Family Life 
United Christian Missionary Society 


apprehension when her teacher 
requested that a certain assign- 
ment be turned in promptly. “O 
Brother, will I catch it!” she 
said. Her work was not com- 
pleted. 

“O Brother,” said all three of 
these people. They used a salu- 
tation to a brother as an excla- 
mation. What is the origin of 
this usage? A brother is one’s 
natural confidant. Related by 
blood, brothers in nearly every 
cultural are obligated to protect 
and defend one another. 

Cain Violated this universal 
standard when he killed his 
brother, Abel. Unless brothers 
are at peace, assuming responsi- 
bility for each other, the family 
destroys itself or is vulnerable 
to attack from without. 

Across the centuries, the spir- 
itual progress of men can be 
measured by their circle of 
brotherhood. BROTHER is a 
word which is practically mean- 
ingless by itself; it implies rela- 
tionship between two people. 

Our family circle and life in 
our home are the training quar- 
ters for brothers. Certain steps 
in Christian development require 
that we interpret family in a 
broader sense than members of 
our own household only. As God 
is our Father, so is he also father 
of all others whom he has created 
in his own image. Our relation- 
ship to his other sons and daugh- 
ters is that of brother or sister. 

An expression of “the sin 
which doth so easily beset us’ as 
Christians, to use a phrase from 
Hebrews, is dividing God’s family 
by rejecting some of our brothers 
and sisters. A Christian family 
can help its members to develop 
ever more inclusive ideas of 
Christian brotherhood. Here are 
four suggestion which you may 
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adapt as you wish to observe 
Race Relations Sunday and the 
Week of Compassion in your 
home. 

By the guests you invite into 
your home for a meal or a social 
evening with the family, you 
parents help your children to 
know and respect members of 
their larger spiritual family. 
Even church homes tend to be 
sharply segregated. 

Conversation about the meal 
table is one of the most formative 
influences of home. Plan to talk 
about the needs and services of 
your church program for those 
who are less fortunate than your 
family members. Literature for 
the Week of Compassion gives 
information your family may find 
enlightening. Race Relations 
Sunday publicity will also make 
good family discussion material. 
And there is the newspaper to 
supplement both, when you need 
it. 

For one of the evenings when 
your whole family will be at 
home together, plan an imagi- 
nary trip to a foreign country. 
Choose a country where you will 
meet people radically different 
than yourselves. Get travel in- 
formation and folders from air- 
line or travel bureau reservation 
desks. 

Use a section of your Sunday 
paper for travel ideas. Do not 
overlook suggestions for food 
and dress. 

Using suggestions you will 
have received from your own 
church or from this and other 
Brotherhood periodicals, plan a 
family worship service on 
brotherhood. Have your children 
look through their church school 
books and papers. They include 
many ideas about your whole 
family. 
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Below: A Sunday school class in the pri- 
mary department at the Naval Air 
Station at Barber’s Point, Hawaii. Mrs. 
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Above: Communion services are 

held in chapel by Chaplain C. R. 

Weber, a Disciple from Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


Edward Kimmich is the teacher. Jesse 
plain. 


D. Harden is cha 
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fo [Mblitary families 


T WAS November, 1957, a crisp 

winter Sunday morning in Frank- 
furt, Germany. The large Central 
Army Chapel with a seating capacity 
of five hundred people was crowded 
for two separate Sunday morning 
worship services. It was very differ- 
ent from an Army Chapel service in 
wartime when the Chaplain looked 
into a sea of men’s faces and drab 
uniforms. This congregation had 
lots of color and looked like any 
civilian congregation in the United 
States. 

There were men, women and chil- 
dren—families—seated together in 
in worship. Sometimes we do not 
realize that overseas in our military 
installations there are not only the 
military personnel but dependents, 
families, multitudes of men, women 
and children. 

Millions of American men, women 
and children are involved in the 
military services of our country. 
Scattered around the world in many 
different countries, you find them in 
the Far East, in Japan or Korea. 
You find them in Europe, in Africa, 
or the islands of the seas. Many, 
many thousands of them are mem- 
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bers of Christian Churches and we 
have a responsibility for them. 

Our chaplains are not only respon- 
sible for the military personnel, but 
of necessity take upon themselves 
responsibility for the families as 
well. Quite often in a foreign land 
the only church services available 
are those provided by the chapel and 
the chaplain. If these dependents 
are to be served it means Sunday 
church schools for boys and girls, 
women’s auxiliaries, men’s fellow- 
ships, and all kinds of fellowships 
and activities for young people. 

The chaplain at the Frankfurt 
Chapel told me there were thirty-six 
different activities conducted by that 
chapel and chaplain. 

It was my privilege to go to 
Europe on a preaching mission for 
the Air Force in 1957. It was an 
eye-opening experience to visit the 
huge military settlements with great 
apartment buildings and housing 
areas, with schools established by 
the government for our boys and 
girls, grade schools and high schools, 
and with shopping centers piled high 
with American goods. 

“American cities” are established 


Chaplain C. W. Howard conducts 

services aboard ship. Lt. Howard 

resigned as Lt. Commander in 

the Naval Reserve to become 
chaplain. 


by Theo. Fisher 


Minister, Northwood Church 
Indianapolis 


wherever we have large military in- 
stallations overseas. In Wiesbaden, 
Germany, headquarters for the 
American Air Force in Europe, I was 
impressed by the large American 
center, housed in modern apartment 
buildings with abundant facilities for 
American personnel. The largest 
chapel in Europe is in Wiesbaden. 
The chapel program is extensive. 
While I was there, Chaplain John 
Pickering, a Disciple since returned 
home, was the religious education 
director. The Bible school enroll- 
ment included 1,200 children. 

As I visited in England, I found 
the same familiar circumstances. I 
discovered many of our church mem- 
bers serving loyally as Sunday school 
teachers or as leaders in chapel pro- 
grams for young people—perhaps 
singing in the choir. 

One night when I arrived at 
Burtonwood Air Base, England, the 
Chaplain invited me to attend the 
Couples’ Class party. A covered- 
dish affair, it was just like a church 
class party back home. Here Chris- 
tians gathered in friendship and 
shared their faith and ideals. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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F. E. Davison Interim Indiana Executive 


Frank E. Davison will become 
the interim general secretary of 
the Indiana Christian Missionary 
Association, following the retire- 
ment of Ephraim D. Lowe, 
March 1. 


Dr. Lowe, who is retiring on 
account of health, has served as 
general secretary for nearly twenty 
years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Davison have been 
in Yuma, Ariz., during January and 
February, serving the newly organ- 
ized Bethany Christian Church in 
an interim ministry. 

They will return to their home 
in South Bend, Ind., Feb. 23 and 
take up residence in Indianapolis 
“March 1. 

The Indiana State offices are lo- 
cated at 836 E. Kessler Blvd., in 
Indianapolis. 


Name Changed at 
St. Louis Meeting 


Literature Commission 


The Commission on Promotion 
of Christian Literature held its 
annual meeting in St. Louis, Jan. 
13. Commission President Ben 
C. Bobbitt of Tucson, Ariz., pre- 
sided. 


The name of the group was 
changed to “Christian Literature 
Commission.” 

Raymond Baldwin, executive sec- 
retary of the Commission, stated 
that 1,865 churches reported plans 
for observing Christian Literature 
Week last fall, and 1,119 churches 
ordered materials for exhibition. 

Plans were developed for the pro- 
motion of Christian literature fol- 
lowing June 30, 1959, and the end 
of the special year of emphasis. 

Christian Literature Week will be 
observed Oct. 25-Nov. 1, this year. 

The following officers were re- 
elected for 1960-61: Ben C. Bobbitt, 
president; Cecil E. Berry, vice-presi- 
dent; George E. Kiefer, treasurer; 
Raymond Baldwin, executive secre- 
tary; Lewis McAdow and LaVerne 
Kinzel to the executive committee. 


Transylvania Progress 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Transylvania 
College received the greatest public 
support in its history during 1958, 
according to‘ Transylvania’s Presi- 
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dent Irvin E. Lunger. 

Gifts to the Lexington college 
during the calendar year totaled 
$437,593.05, Dr. Lunger said, point- 
ing out that this kind of support 
shows the appreciation of the gen- 
eral public for the quality of the 
educational program that continues 
to develop at the historic institution. 

Transylvania’s unique program of 
general education, large course 
units, individualized requirements 
and individual academic counselling 
has been recognized in past years 
by educators throughout the nation, 
and several foundations have made 
grants to help develop the program 
further. 

A grant from the Danforth Foun- 
dation during the past year to assist 
professors to do work toward ad- 
vanced degrees and for post-doctoral 
work for the improvement of in- 
struction shows that this pioneer 
college is still forging ahead, Dr. 
Lunger declared. 


Reading the Scriptures 


FALLS CHURCH, VA.—Emphasis on 
the reading of the New Testament 
between Christmas and Easter is 
made each year by First Christian 
Church here. 

The program is begun by the 
reading of the entire New Testa- 
ment aloud in the Sanctuary on 
the Saturday preceding Universal 
Bible Sunday. 

This year the reading began at 
7 A.M. and closed at 12 midnight on 
Dec. 13. There were 134 persons 
participating in the 17-hour mara- 
thon, each reading one to three 
chapters. 

The men, women and youth who 
read are selected well in advance, 
given their passage which they are 
asked to read aloud until familiar 
with the contents and the timing 
is according to the schedule. 

James Clayton Pippin, pastor, who 
begins and closes the reading, re- 
mains for most of the entire period. 
The congregation is encouraged to 
read the entire New Testament dur- 
ing the period from Universal Bible 
Sunday to Easter. 


Bible Reading Marathon at Falls Church, Virginia 





Washington Evening Star Photo 


A 17-hour New Testament reading marathon to give emphasis to the im- 

portance of Bible reading was conducted by First Church, Falls Church, 

Va. James Clayton Pippin, minister, is shown briefing Mrs. Kathryn Neal, 
daughter of M. Owen Kellison, a Disciples minister. 
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In February and April 


Two Spiritual Life Conferences Slated 


Two spiritual life conferences will be held early this year under 
sponsorship of the United Christian Missionary Society. Announce- 
ment was made by Samuel F. Pugh, national director of church 


development. 


The first conference will be held 
at the Loch Leven Conference 
Grounds in Southern California, Feb. 
16-19. The second Conference will 
be held at Silver Springs, Florida, 
April 21-24. 

The six team members who will 
be guiding the Southern California 
conference are: Dwaine Cerbin, pas- 
tor of the South Bay Christian 
Church, Redondo Beach, Calif.; Joe 
R. Kennedy, pastor of West Side 
Church, San Francisco; B. Frank 
Cron, pastor of Central Church, 
Glendale; Charles Severns, state sec- 
retary for Northern California; 
James Parrott, state secretary for 
Southern California; and Luther 
Hardyman, pastor of First Church, 
Globe, Ariz. 

Those directing the Florida con- 
ference are: Gaines M. Cook, execu- 
tive secretary of the International 
Convention; James Wallace, pastor 
of First Church, Sarasota, Fla.; 
Floyd Faust, pastor of Broad Street 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; Ross AI- 
len, state secretary for North Caro- 
lina; Lawrence Ashley, state secre- 
tary of Florida; Samuel F. Pugh; 
and Charlotte Wallace of First 
Church, Sarasota, who will serve as 
registrar. 

The conferences are open to both 
ministers and laymen. 

Those who wish to register must 
send a registration fee of $5.00 to 
Mr. Pugh at the United Society or 
to the state offices of the California 
or Florida societies. Total cost of 
the conference is approximately 
$16.00, excluding travel expenses. 


Danforth Honors Kenneth Brown 


$50,000 to Hiram 


HIRAM OnI0O—Former Hiram Col- 
lege President Kenneth I. Brown 
has been honored by a $50,000 grant 
to Hiram College from the Danforth 
Foundation of St. Louis. 

The grant, made public this week 
in a letter from Foundation Presi- 
dent Donald Danforth, cited Dr. 
Brown for his service since 1950 as 
executive director of the Danforth 
Foundation. 

Grants of $50,000 each were made 
to Hiram College and Denison Uni- 
versity because—in the words of 
Mr. Danforth—‘“we feel that such 
grants will mean more to him [Dr. 
Brown] than any other recognition 
which might be made for his service 
to the foundation.” 
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Dr. Brown was president of Hiram 
College for the decade of the 1930’s 
and president of Denison University, 
1940-1950. 

“The grant will establish the 
‘Kenneth I. Brown _ Scholarship 
Fund,’” said Hiram’s President 
Sharp. “The principal will be in- 
vested along with the college’s 
other scholarship funds and the in- 
come will be used to aid outstand- 
ing upperclass students interested 
in careers in education.” 


Churches Aid TCU 


Fort WortH—One hundred and 
sixty-nine Christian Churches in 
Texas contributed $81,762.44 to 
Texas Christian University and Brite 
College of the Bible from July to 
December, 1958, according to Lee 
C. Pierce, director of church rela- 
tions. 

This is a record high in contri- 
butions for the six-month period. 

Of this total, $29,960.27 was given 
by 137 churches toward the Chris- 
tian Leadership Education Fund, 
providing scholarships for students 
studying for the ministry. 


2nd Oklahoman So Honored 
1959 Rural Minister 


John Bloss, pastor of First Church, 
Yukon, Okla., has been named the 
Christian Churches’ Rural Minister 
of the Year. 

Mr. Bloss had been named rural 
minister of the year for Oklahoma 
and was presented to the State Con- 
vention of Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) at Lawton in May 
and gave one of the sermons of the 
day. He then became a nontinee 
for the national honor. 

This was the second Oklahoman 
to be so honored. Martin H. Davis, 
Jr., received this honor in 1955 when 
he was minister of the First Church, 
in Crescent. 

Of the 8,000 churches among 
Disciples, over one-half are classi- 
fied as rural. 

Mr. Bloss has been minister of the 
church in Yukon since Sept. 1, 1955. 
He has spent 5% years in town and 
country churches. 

He received the B.A. from Phillips 
University in 1947 and the bachelor 
of divinity degree from the semi- 
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nary of Phillips University in 1950. 
Born in Colbert County, Ala., he 
was ordained at the Central Chris- 
tian Church, Florence, Ala., in 1949. 

Mr. Bloss is active in the denom- 
inational work of the state and 
promotes the work of the brother- 
hood throughout the world. He has 
served as president of the Christian 
Churches of the 10th district and 
of the 5th district in Oklahoma. 

The Blosses have three children: 
David, 9, Sue, 6, and Kay, 4. 


—BA OF VIETNAM 


(Continued from page 15.) 


2,000,000 people in Vietnam who are 
illiterate, according to the best esti- 
mates available. 

If he continues in school, Ba will 
study geometry, algebra, Vietnamese 
history, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and similar subjects. He must 
learn three languages—he must 
study Vietnamese and French and 
he may elect English or Chinese for 
the third. 

It is true he could teach with 
either his first or second bacca- 
laureate degree, but ke will have 
had no instruction in how to teach. 
With either degree, he can receive 
an appointment as a civil servant, 
but he won’t have taken any courses 
to prepare him for work in a govern- 
ment office. 

If Ba feels he needs some special- 
ized training to prepare for appoint- 
ment as a civil servant in a govern- 
ment office, he can enroll in a pri- 
vate school or in the National Ad- 
ministration School. In the private 
school he will get just what he pays 
for—if he wishes to learn to type, 
he will be taught to type and noth- 
ing more. 

Ba will be a courteous, mannerly 
fellow of high ideals when his 
schooling is finished, since he con- 
tinues to be instructed in citizen- 
ship, manners and morals. 

There’s some provision for fun in 
Ba’s curriculum. Physical education 
is required. It includes such group 
games as soccer (although Ba will 
call it football), volleyball and 
basketball. There’s no provision for 
his social education though, for Ba 
won’t see the flutter of a feminine 
Vietnamese tunic in any of his 
classes from his graduation from 
primary school to his entrance into 
the university. 

If, after five years of training and 
a university diploma, Ba wants to 
enter a technical field such as engi- 
neering, he will seek further train- 
ing—but not in Vietnam. If Ba 
wants to be an engineer, he must go 
abroad to study, for Vietnam’s uni- 
versities do not yet provide this 
training except in two limited fields. 
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Growing Program at Moundsville, W.Va. 


The work of First Church, Moundsville, W. Va., has been greatly 





strengthened since the dedication of this new building last November. 


The building program was started 
during the ministry of the late I. 
Clifford Bucy. Ground was broken 
last June and construction began in 
the same month. The minister of 
the church is E. P. Schaich. 

The building features an ordi- 
nance centered chancel and a dining 
room which will accommodate at 
least 250. The centrally located 
kitchen makes it possible to serve 
in six different rooms simultane- 


ously. The sanctuary will seat over | 


400 adults and cry room and chair 
space will make possible the seat- 
ing of an additional 100. 

The cost of the building is about 
$260,000. If all pledges are paid and 
old property is sold by July of this 
year the remaining indebtedness 
will be only $45,000. 

The congregation was organized 
Dec. 16, 1868. The first building was 
dedicated in 1899, although there 
was a meetinghouse known as “Lib- 
erty Hall.” 


At Santa Ana 
Indebtedness Liquidated 


SANTA ANA, CALIF.—At the conclu- 
sion of the annual thank-offering 
fellowship conducted by the First 
Church, Santa Ana, Calif., announce- 
ment was made by Gerald S. Bash 
that the goal of $69,813 had been 
surpassed by approximately $10,000, 
assuring the liquidation of all in- 
debtedness on the church properties. 

The drive to reach this goal began 
with a complimentary kick-off ban- 
quet, attended by 400 members and 
friends of the church. 

George Allison, fund campaign 
chairman, introduced Fred Schwei- 
gert of Hermosa Beach as guest 
leader for the campaign. 

Gerald S. Bash and Byron Mayfield, 
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ministers of the church, served as 
advisers. 


This liquidation of the entire in- © 


debtedness of approximately $700,- 
000 on buildings, furnishings, 
nation of five intensive consecutive 
cilities secured in 1957 is the culmi- 
grounds and additional parking fa- 
annual drives. 


At Jacksboro, Texas 
Special Emphases 


JACKSBORO, TEXAS—The chancel 
choir of Memorial Church, Jacksboro, 
Tex., presented its annual Christmas 
Cantata Dec. 21, with Bryon K, Rose, 
pastor, serving as conductor and 
Mrs. W. W. Shead, organist. 

The church held another annual 
event in December, its annual ‘“De- 
cember Fellowship Dinner” spon- 
sored by the Christian Women’s Fel- 
lowship in behalf of Juliette Fowler 
Homes. 

The CWF recently completed a 
six-month project of making gowns 
for the Albert Schweitzer Hospital, 
Haiti. The women also prepared 
health kits for migrants. 


Cincinnati Ordination 


Claude W. Wess, Jr., was recently 
ordained to the Christian ministry at 
the Wehrman Avenue Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Officiating at the 
ceremony was John R. Compton, 
pastor of the Wehrman church, and 
president of the National Christian 
Missionary Convention. 

Mr. Wess was formerly a member 
of the Baptist church. His father is 
a prominent Baptist minister in Cin- 
cinnati. He has been called to be 
the minister of the Second Christian 
Church of Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


At South Bend, Mishawaka 
184 Additions 


An evangelistic crusade conducted 
by Christian Churches of the South 
Bend, Ind., Mishawaka area under 
the direction of Bayne Driskill, of 
Stillwater, Okla., resulted in 184 
additions to the three participating 
churches. 

Participating churches were: 
First Church, South Bend; Indiana 
Avenue Church, South Bend; and 
First Church, Mishawaka. 





WHERE THEY ARE NOW 





@ Marvin L. Jeffers has become pas- 
tor of First Church, De Soto, Mo. 
A native Missourian and the former 
resident minister of the mission 
church at Christmount Christian 
Assembly, Black Mountain, N. C., he 
recently had served churches in 
North Carolina. 


@ Richard W. Geib, minister of the 
Sunset Hills Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., left Dec. 15 to go to become 
pastor of a new church at Carmel, 
Ind. The church is sponsored by 
the Hamilton County Association of 
Christian Churches. 


@Guy L. Steele was installed 
as the first full-time minister of the 
Broadview Church (formerly Ray- 
town Mission), Raytown, Mo., Nov. 9. 


@ Bernard M. Oakes for three years 
associate minister of High Street 
Church, Akron, Ohio, has become 
pastor of Central Church, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., succeeding John F. 
Nelson. 


@ Dr. Joseph Hunter, former minis- 
ter, missionary to Japan, for some 
time a professor at Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va., and who spent 
last year teaching in the university 
at Aleppo, Syria, has been called as 
the ad interim minister at First 
Church, Beatrice, Neb., effective Jan. 
4. 

Hubert E. Sias, former Beatrice 
pastor, became pastor of First 
Church, Yakima, Wash., Jan. 1. 


@ Glenn Brigman, for two vears as- 
sociate minister of First Church, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., will become 
pastor of First Church, Florence, 
Ala., Feb. 1. 





TOUR MIDDLE EAST/USSR 


With experienced Christian leader, recognized authority 
on the Middle East, past and present. Choice of Middle 
East tours: Spring, March 18; Summer, July 1; Christ- 
mas, December 9. USSR Russia By Motorcoach tours 
weekly May through September. For details on these 
all-expense 28-day Middle East air tours, or the 18-day 
deluxe Russia By Motorcoach. tours, write: 

MAUPINTOUR ASSOCIATES, 101 Park Ave., New York 

Middle East/USSR travel specialists 
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Wade Hampton at 
Harlingen, Texas 


Decade in Pastorate 


Wade Hampton recently com- 
pleted ten years as pastor of First 
Church in Harlingen, Tex. During 
the past ten years there were 650 
additions to the church and over 
100 were received into the church 
last year. 


A $200,000 building was completed 
in 1958, with 90 per cent of the 
cost already paid. 


An unusual aspect of the program 
of the Harlingen Church is its min- 
istry to Latin Americans. The pas- 
tor reports that instead of having 
a mission apart from the church a 
Sunday afternoon Bible school is 
conducted in the new church with 
an average of about 50 in attend- 
ance. A school bus was purchased 
to transport the children to and 
from the Bible school. 

Mr. Hampton said: “As they be- 
come socially and culturally ad- 
justed they are integrated into the 
regular services of the church and 





when they are ready to obey the 
gospel they are received into the 
fellowship of the church without 
distinction. Two men of Latin ex- 
traction are deacons of the board 
of the church.” 


Scotland to Indianapolis 


John H. Keppel, who recently 
completed a three-year period of 
service as exchange pastor in Fal- 
kirk, Scotland, 
was installed 
Dec. 14 as the 
first full-time 
minister of the 
Arlington 
Heights Church, 
Indianapolis. 

The _ six-year- 
old congregation 
completed 
its building with 
the addition of a 

$35,000 educa- 
jan &, Sages tional unit one 
year ago. 

More recently, Arlington Heights 
purchased a parsonage next door to 
the church building and put brick 
veneer on the sanctuary.—Ray W. 
WALLACE 
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At Pittsburg, Kansas 


148 Additions 


First Church of Pittsburg, 
Kan., received 100 new members 
December 14, victory Sunday for 
an evangelism crusade. 

A total of 148 were added during 
the “Crusade for Christ” led by 
Forrest C. Wyman, field director of 
evangelism for Phillips University. 
The program included prayer, care- 
ful building of prospect names and 
cultivation, intensive decision visita- 
tion and follow-up. During the 
week of preaching 49 persons were 
baptized. A total of 78 were added 
by primary obedience. 

Roy Gaston, chairman of evange- 
lism for First Church, headed the 
preparation period. Division chair- 
men included Mrs. Simeon Webb, 
Mrs. Clifford McCall, Charles Gent- 
ner, C. M. Kirkendoll, Douglas Beene 
and Charles E. Tustin. The indis- 
pensable Kitchen General was Mrs. 
Ida Crews. 

The minister is Clifford N. McCall, 
who became pastor April 1, 1958. 
There have been 200 members added 
since then. 




















Bethany special study 
courses are 19 strong—each 
with 12 or 13 sessions. 
Topics include: 

Stewardship in all phases 
Bible history and study 
World religions 
Brotherhood of man 
Disciples doctrine 

Write for your free copy 
of Light of Effective Teach- 
ing, a catalog of curriculum 
materials. 
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REVITALIZE ADULT CLASSES 
with the newest Bethany Special Study Course 


The 
Bible and Our 
Social Responsibility 


by Harold L. Lunger. 


This 13-session course puts a new per- 
: spective on problems of modern young people and adults. Scrip- 
|| ture is used as the basis for an analysis of the character of our 
responsibilities as individuals and as churches. 
cites examples of religious principles used in governing people 
and communities since the time of Moses. 
drawn between dilemmas of biblical and contemporary life, 
providing an insight into ways of meeting today’s problems. 


These special study courses introduce a Bethany innovation 
—a teacher’s edition, containing 32 pages of training aids. 
Included are reading lists, discussion questions, assignments. 
Student’s edition is $ .75; teacher’s edition, $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


The author 


Vivid parallels are 


St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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—MILITARY FAMILIES 


(Continued from page 19.) 


There was an interesting program 
as a young captain told of a trip he 
and his wife had just made to the 
Holy Land. There was laughter, 
there was prayer, and there was the 
Spirit of God. 

When our men and women leave 
our home churches to serve in 
distant places taking with them 
their families, we want them to be 
ministered to by the church. For 
this cause, we commission our min- 
isters to be chaplains and for this 
cause we support our chaplains in 
their important work by providing 
various programs of assistance. 
Week of Compassion dollars help us 
do this. 

We have 119 Disciples chaplains in 
the military. Our brotherhood ac- 
cepts its responsibility and works 
through two channels, the Commis- 
sion on Chaplaincy and the Commit- 
tee on Military and Veterans 
Services. The Commission on Chap- 
laincy is appointed by the Interna- 
tional Convention. It has the re- 
sponsibility of examining candidates 
for the Chaplaincy, surveying their 
qualifications and selecting and com- 
missioning those best qualified to 
serve as our minister representatives 
in the Armed Forces. 

The Committee on Military and 
Veterans Services is a committee of 
the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and has the responsibility of 
serving our chaplains and military 
personnel after they are appointed, 
as well as other responsibilities. 

Carl M. Boyd is our Disciple rep- 
resentative in this field. He is the 
director of chaplaincy services. He 
visits Disciples chaplains in lonely, 
unexpected, out-of-the-way places 
bringing them news of the brother- 
hood, planning retreats so that these 
men of God in uniform may find 
encouragement and fellowship, and 
that they may know the prayerful 
concern and support of their 
brotherhood. 

Dr. Boyd, who is highly regarded 
among the chaplains, provides spirit- 
ual leadership; he plans retreats, 
corresponds with chaplains, cham- 
pions their cause with the military, 
publishes The Disciple Chaplain, and 
helps in many ways to undergird 
the work. There are millions of 
American men, women and children 
connected with the military. The 
church must minister to their spir- 
itual needs. 

Another major area of our respon- 
sibility as a brotherhood is in camp 
and defense communities, a portion 
of the work of the Committee on 
Military and Veterans Services. Be- 
cause of the establishment of large 
military bases in many places in the 
United States, a special responsibility 
has been placed upon the churches 
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adjacent to these military instal- 
lations. 

Quite often bases have been estab- 
lished in out-of-the-way places and 
the nearest little town is suddenly 
overwhelmed by the influx by many 
thousands of military persons. The 
little one-room church that was 
adequate for the small town is now 
hopelessly inadequate in the face 
of a sudden and large challenge. In 
their own strength with meager re- 
sources, they are unable to ade- 
quately meet the situation and 
rightly feel that the brotherhood 
also has a stake and the respon- 
sibility in this new situation. This 
is where your Week of Compassion 
dollars have provided a real service. 
When I became a member of the 
Committee on Military and Veterans 
Services for our brotherhood a hand- 
ful of years ago, I was amazed and 
enthusiastic about this work of good 
will about which I had known noth- 
ing. Our director meets with minis- 
ters and church boards regarding 
their ministry to the Armed Forces. 

The Committee then is able to 
send assistance for building pro- 


grams or even to provide a more 
adequate ministry. Across the years 
since the war, many churches have 
been strengthened and encouraged 
and helped to understand their op- 
portunity and responsibility in min- 
istering to members of the Armed 
Forces who pass by their doors. The 
Committee has two field and parish 
workers—Miss Margaret Westfall and 
Mrs. Anita Newsom. These conse- 
crated and well-trained Christian 
women are assigned to assist 
churches in developing their pro- 
grams of visitation and evangelism 
particularly in relationship to the 
military personnel in the area. 

Open your Year Book and read 
the report on Military and Veterans 
Services. Examine the material 
noted on this page from the report 
of the Military and Veterans Services 
Committee in the 1957 volume and 
rejoice in the service rendered in 
your name. 

Yes, the church has a great re- 
sponsibility and our Week of Compas- 
sion Offering enables us to accept 
the opportunity presented and fulfill 
our responsibility. 





Sacramento, California, Del Paso Boulevard, 
$5,000 to expand educational facilities. 

San Diego, California, First Church of Claire- 
mont, $5,000 for the first building unit of a 
new congregation. 

Homestead, Florida, South Dade, $5,000 for 
the purchase of the site of a new church. 

Leesville, Louisiana, First Church, $5,000 to- 
ward the completion of church construction and 
parsonage. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, $600 for support 
of part-time parish worker. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, Village Church, 
salary support for minister of a mew church, 
$1,200. 

Homestead, Florida, $1,200 salary support 
for the minister of a new. church, 

Columbus, Georgia, $600 for support of part- 
time parish’ worker. 

Mountain Home, Idaho, $960 salary support for 
the minister of a new church 

Rantoul, Illinois, $1,500 for half the salary 
of a full-time parish worker. 

Bossier City, Louisiana, $1,200 salary support 
for the minister of a new church. 

Leesville, Louisiana, First Church, salary sup- 








CAPITAL GRANTS TO CHURCHES IN STRATEGIC 
MILITARY AND DEFENSE COMMUNITIES 


Does not include committed but unexpended grants 


SUPPORT APPROPRIATIONS TO CHURCHES IN 
STRATEGIC MILITARY AND DEFENSE COMMUNITIES 


(Amounts below represent the annual rate) 


Alamogordo, New Mexico, First Church, $4,000 
for the purchase of a site for a new church. 

El Paso, Texas, Bryon Street, $2,500 toward 
completion of an educational building of a small 
church, 

Norfolk, Virginia, Diamond Springs Church, 
$5,000 for the purchase of the church site of 
a new congregation. 

Bremerton, Washington, West Park Church, 
$3,000 applied on purchase of building and 
equipment of a new congregation. 


port for a small church, $600. 

Alamogordo, New Mexico, First Church, salary 
support for the minister of a new church, $1,500. 

Aiken, South = $1,080 salary support 
for a new congreg: 

wine Wells, = $300 servicemen’s pro- 


port. 

“a Virginia, ‘. andl salary support for 
the minister of a new 

Petersburg, Virginia, $250 ‘for advertising our 
church in the post pi 

Bremerton, Washington, "West Park Church, sup- 
port for the minister of a new church, $i, 200. 

Moses Lake, Washington, First Church, salary 
support for the minister of a new church, $1,200. 

St. Albans, West Virginia, $600 salary support 
for a small church. 
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Resource Book on the Middle East... 


THE ARABS by Harry B. Ellis. Dramatic, 
clearly written introduction to Arab his- 
tory, culture and way of life, by a Middle 
East Correspondent. Forcefully illustrated. 
104344, $2.95 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66 
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NEWS CAPSULES 





@Hal Zug was ordained to the 
Christian ministry at the Sunday 
morning service in First Church, 
Wauseon, Ohio, where M. Dale Hum- 
bert is pastor. 


@ George Earle Owen of the United 
Christian Missionary Society execu- 
tive staff was speaker for Woman’s 
Day at First Church, Union City, 
Tenn. 


@ The fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren of Midway Hills Christian 
Church, Dallas, Texas, completed a 
three-week project of making mo- 
saic tile pictures showing the Chris- 
tian symbols about which they 
studied. After being judged, they 


were hung in various parts of the 
church. 


@The “Kearny Mesa Christian 
Church” was organized at La Mesa, 
Calif.. in December. The charter 
was closed with 35 members and 
services are now being held in the 
Kearny High School. John W. Run- 
yan is serving as the organizing 
pastor. 


@The Ministerial Association of 
Mattoon, IIl., has established a Prot- 
estant chaplaincy in the Mattoon 
Memorial Hospital. Ministers will 
serve one-month periods as chap- 
lain. It will be the duty of the 
chaplain to enter each ward and 


room each day to meet the needs 
of the patients, and to be on call 
at all times. 


@ First Church, Hannibal, Mo., was 
recently given a power of chimes 
and harp by J. W. Northcutt as a 
memorial to Mrs. Northcutt. The 
set of instruments were dedicated 
at recent services. Mrs. Northcutt 
died in August of 1958, 


@ The church at Colville, Wash., has 
purchased property adjacent to the 
church and remodeled it for addi- 
tional classroom space for the Sun- 
day church school. Pastor of the 


church is Dr. Ellis B. Harris. 





A child must learn to spell ‘‘cat’” before he spells 
“catastrophe” —and the same basic teaching principle 
governs BETHANY GRADED LESSONS. Each course 
is carefully planned and written for the experience and 
knowledge level of the particular group. And every course 
builds upon facts and principles learned the previous year 
—from two-year-olds to high school students. The central 
theme—knowledge for a full Christian life—ties the cur- 
riculum material together into a fluid, consistent learning 
experience. 

Home study materials, thorough teaching plans, and 
well-written texts ensure effective, interesting courses. And 
the curriculum is adaptable to many grouping patterns. 

For more information, write for The Light of Effective 
Christian Teaching, from 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Brotherhood News 





New Church in Portland, Oregon 


BARAT site 
EM ASS MIR ARES 
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This is the building of the newly Church in Portland, Ore. Located 
established Rockwood Christian in a fast-growing community, this 
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and it’s FREE 


to your group 


60 CUP 
Automatic Perc 


Drip - O- lator * 





for selling only 
54 $1.00 packages 
of Marion-Kay Products 


EXTRA CAPACITY... 


60 cups . . . 12 cups more than the 
old-fashioned 48 cup size. 





EASY TO USE... Just put cold water in the bottom . . . coffee in the top . . . flip 
the switch . . . and forget it! When “pilot light glows” 60 cups of delicious coffee 
are ready to serve. 20 or 40 cups can be made just as easily. 
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Marion-Kay can you obtain this new 60 cup Automatic 
Perc. 

Get yours today. Mail coupon below! 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Dept. 71-A Brownstown, Indiana 


Please ship us ....... ¥% |b. cons M-K Pure Black Pepper ....... 6 oz. M-K Pure Vanilla 
8 oz. M-K Super Compound Vanilla on the following terms: 

1 ON CREDIT. We'll sell the 54—$1.00 items and send you $54.00 within 2 months. 
You will then send us the 60 Cup Automatic Perc. Include extra items free to cover shipping 


charges. . 

( ON CASH. Ship both the 60 Cup Automatic Perc and the 54—$1.00 items, together 
with extra items free to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is $54.00 check or money order. 
We are under no further obligation. 
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church structure was dedicated last 
September. 

Forty-seven persons became char- 
ter members. The church is spon- 
sored by the North Willamette Chris- 
tian Evangelistic Association, which 
was formed over two years ago for 
the purpose of establishing new con- 
gregations and building new 
churches in Multnomah, Clackamas, 
Columbia and Washington Counties. 
The Rockwood Church is the first 
project of the association. 

In the Oct. 20, 1958, issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST the story of 
the dedication was reported, but 
through an error the wrong picture 
was published. 


Studying for Ph.D. 
Stuhr Leaving Drake 


Des MOINES, IowA—Robert L. 
Stuhr, director of public relations 
and development, will leave Drake 
University in late March to study 
for the doctor of philosophy degree 
in journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, II. 

President Henry G. Harmon an- 
nounced Stuhr’s resignation at a 
recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the University’s board 
of trustees. 

“In accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Stuhr, the trustees and staff 
recognize the important role that 
he has had in the University’s recent 
development and appreciate the sig- 
nificant service he has given to the 
entire University community. His 
leaving is a genuine loss to our 
staff,” President Harmon said. 

Stuhr joined the Drake adminis- 
trative staff in June, 1947, as alumni 
secretary. He was made director of 
public relations in 1950 and director 
of public relations and development 
in 1955. 

A Drake journalism graduate of 
the class of 1939, Stuhr received the 
master of arts degree at the State 
University of Iowa in 1940. He 
served five years in the Infantry in 
World War II and was discharged 
with the rank of captain. 





@ Miss Ruth Peterson, a missionary 
home on leave from the Belgian 
Congo, was guest speaker at Central 
Christian Church, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Woman’s Day. ; 

Miss Peterson, a living link for 
Central, was presented a check with 
which she will purchase a duplicat- 
ing machine for her work in the 
Congo. Central’s pastor is Otha R. 
Clary.—CLYDE MOSHER 


@ The Woman’s Day speaker for 
the Pico-Arlington Church, Los An- 
geles, Calif., was the congregation’s 
living link missionary to Mexico, 
Eva Marie Johnson. 
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Safety First 


“I finally went in to see the doctor 
about my loss of memory.” 

“What did he suggest?” 

“That I pay his fee in advance.” 


Not So Bad 


Just about the time you reach the 
conclusion that the world’s so bad 
that nothing can be done about it, 
some stranger stops his car so that 
you can pull out into the stream of 
traffic—BURTON HILLIS, BETTER 
HOMES & GARDENS. 


Natural Mistake 


“After teaching my second-graders 
‘America the Beautiful,’ I listened 
while they sang it to me. And one 
voice rang out above the rest: ‘Oh, 
beautiful for space-ship skies. . . .” 
—Merilyn Kilby, NEA Journal. 


You Can’t Win 


The last word in an argument is 
what a wife has. Anything a hus- 
band says after that is the begin- 
ning of another argument.—CHANG- 
ING TIMES 


Big Decision 
He pleaded, “Will you marry me?” 
While lights were soft and low, 
And they lived happy ever after 
When the girl said, “No.” 
—ANNA HERGERT 


Modern Art 


Looking at some modern art is 
like trying to follow the plot in a 
bowl of alphabet soup.—KEN 
KRAFT 





NORE 


“Why, no! ... I thought they were 
visiting you!” 
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“TI have written in a book” 


by J. Warren Hastings 


We visited together when we were 
guests at a dinner party. “Since you 
retired from school teaching, after 
forty years’ service, I am wondering 
how you like being idle?” I asked. 

“Oh, I am busier now than I have 
ever been in my life,” she exclaimed. 
“I am writing a book, and you will 
be interested in it for it is about my 
work.” 


“Do you mean you are writing 
your memoirs of forty years of 


school teaching in Iowa?” I asked 
her. 
“No, not my memoirs. I am writ- 


ing a book on ‘How to Teach 
School.’ This is how it all came 
about. A year ago last fall, I en- 
rolled in a correspondence course on 
Secrets of School Teaching and I 
found it very stimulating. It in- 
spired me to put on paper some of 
the principles I learned about teach- 
ing during my forty-year tenure of 
service. You will enjoy reading 
what I have to say.” 

“What phase of teaching to you 
consider the most important?” I 
asked her. 

“Selection of students, and disci- 
pline. In our country children living 
in the area a school serves have the 
right to enroll in that school. There 
is no selection on the part of the 
school. We will not have our best 
schools until some sort of a selective 
principal is applied. I am working 
on that problem. The other big 
problem is the matter of discipline. 
Children must learn that education 
is serious business and not play. It 
seems to me that there is a lack of 
discipline in most of our schools. I 
have some serious things to say 
about that.” 


“I hope I have a chance to read 
your book,” I remarked. 


“I do too. 


You see I am no longer 















ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A complete selection of dis- 
tinctive styles and quality fab- 
rics. . All colors and shades. 
Send today for FREE cata- 
log: C-32 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-32 (Children’s 
Robes); P-32 (Pulpit Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
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a young woman and my time is 
short. By putting my thoughts in 
a book, I shall be preserving them 
for posterity. I believe that is es- 
sentially the ‘way of God.’ We, His 
people, are His thoughts—His ac- 
complishments; His children; His 
loves—and He never permits us to 
be permanently destroyed. Death 
is not the end.” 


| OEE MELEE IE | i 
Great missionary stories of our time 


Adventurers 








by 
Clarence 
W. Hall 


13 inspiring stories of modern missionary 
heroism in remote and exotic corners of 
the world, graphically told by the noted 
religious journalist. Many are full-length 
sketches of some of the great mission- 
aries of our age, others collections of dra- 
matic episodes of life in the principal 
missionary areas. The author is a senior 
Reader’s Digest editor. 
Illustrated with on-the-scene 
photographs « $3.75 


“A valuable contribution.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH 
RACE RELATIONS 


by HARRIET HARMON DEXTER 
Despite the headlines, we’re making real 
progress in overcoming racial injustice 
in America. Here is the first nationwide 
account of the hopeful developments of 
the last few years. “Packed with human 
interest stories eloquent of the dignity, 
forbearance, courage, and generosity of 

human beings, regardless of race.” 
—Chicago Tribune. $4.00 

At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


Tarbell’s Guide 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the 
International Bible Lessons. Edited 
by Frank S. Mead. 380 pages. $2.75. 


Most teachers of the International 
Lessons like to have available sev- 
eral different helps. They feel more 
comfortable if they have a good deal 
of “teaching room” in which to op- 
erate. There are a number of an- 
nual volumes among which, for 
more than a half-century, has ap- 
peared the Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. 

This volume strikes a medium 
range in its theological treatment, 
and for the most part is quite con- 
structive in its approach to scrip- 
tural interpretation. It does not 
avoid the application to social prob- 
lems. It is replete with fresh illus- 
trations, so much appreciated by the 
teacher seeking to maintain a live 
interest in the lesson subject. Many 
a teacher will want to include it 
among the valuable helps on his 
shelf for 1959.—LIN D. CARTWRIGHT 


Early Church Atlas 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. 
By F. van der Meer and Christine 
Mohrmann. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 215 pages. $15.00. 


Two years ago Nelson’s publica- 
tion of L. H. Grollenberg’s Atlas of 
the Bible caused some scholars to 
revise their concept of an atlas. No 
mere collection of maps, that book 
was a panorama of Biblical scenes 
and events in photographs, text and 
maps. Now this companion volume 
with the same format extends our 
view forward from Bible’ times 
through the first six centuries of the 
Christian Era. 

More than 600 breathtaking photo- 
graphs vitalize this survey of the 
life and art of the early Christians. 
Details of monuments, statues, fres- 
coes, mosaics, sarcophagi, cata- 
combs, basilicas, churches and scenes 
are reproduced in sparkling clarity. 
The accompanying text not only 
identifies and explains the signifi- 
cance of these in the expansion of 
Christianity, but also includes nu- 
merous pertinent excerpts from the 
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writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. 

In 42 maps various symbols are 
skilfully used to provide information 
about the early Christian world: lo- 
cations of churches, councils, mo- 
nastic communities, basilicas, cata- 
combs and monuments. References 
to early Christian writers are super- 
imposed in clear red lettering. 

Authors van der Meer and Mohr- 
man are professors at the University 
of Nijmegan. This atlas, like its 
companion volume, was originally 
published in Amsterdam. Dr. H. H. 
Rowley and Mary Hedlund of the 
University of Manchester, England, 
made the English translation from 
the Dutch. 

The Disciples’ tradition has been 
that of a Restoration movement— 
looking back to the New Testament 
church as the body of Christian be- 
lievers in its purest form. In striv- 
ing to recover the simple faith and 
gospel of the earliest church and 
yet hold fast to their Protestant her- 
itage, Disciples have either ignored 
or deplored the church’s existence 
between the first century and the 
16th century Reformation. Yet it 
is in this period that Christian sym- 
bolism found expression in a variety 
of forms. Today churches are seek- 
ing new meaning in Christian sym- 
bols—in architecture, in church 
furnishings, and in enriching wor- 
ship. This book offers an abundance 
of illustrations to fill some of the 
gaps in our knowledge of the sig- 
nificance of these symbols. 

This atlas is unique in its scope 
and in its contribution to our visual 
understanding of early church life. 
Although it is an expensive book, it 
is a valuable addition to any church 
library, minister’s study, or home 
bookshelf.—CHRISTINE BUDER 


Anabaptist Theology 


The Way of the Cross in Human 
Relations. By Guy F. Hershberger. 
Herald Press. 424 pages. $5.50. 


The publicity on Mr. Hershberger’s 
book declares that it is a volume 
“with practical applications for 
everyday living.” This is somewhat 
misleading since Anabaptist theology 
as interpreted by a prominent Men- 
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nonite writer is its main concern. 

The history and theological posi- 
tion of the Mennonites in opposing 
war is well stated and this is the 
one place where the author gets 
down to cases in applying his the- 
ology to modern-day social issues. 

Race relations, economic justice 
and other issues are touched upon 
and general principles stated, but 
the reader is left to make his own 
practical application. Mr. Hersh- 
berger attacks both Neo-Orthodoxy 
and sotial gospel liberalism as in- 
sufficient criteria for Christians. He 
believes Christians should stay out 
of politics and be a “colony of 
heaven” which is both of the world 
but apart from it. The main value 
of this book will be for students 
interested in a more thorough un- 
derstanding of Mennonite theology 
and social positions—ROBERT A. 
FANGMEIER 


On Audio-Visuals 


The Use of Audio-Visuals in the 
Church. By Oscar J. Rumpf. The 
Christian Education Press. 150 
pages. $3. 


Have you been wanting to know 
what to do with the pictures in your 
church, how to organize a picture 
file? Has the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee been wrestling with the problem 
of what equipment to buy? Or is 
the problem how to organize an 
audio-visual committee? Would you 
like to try to write script, or find 
suggestions for using visuals un- 
obtrusively but effectively in wor- 
ship? 

Between the covers of this book 
Oscar Rumpf, from his years of ex- 
perience both as a user and a creator 
of audio-visuals, gives some helpful 
answers to these.and many other 
practical problems that confront the 
leaders in a church making or con- 
templating use of audio-visuals. 

Of equal value will be the sound 
thinking that relates, in proper 
perspective, the message of the 
church, the educational program, 
and audio-visual aids. Here are 
some basic guides that will be of 
value to the beginning and the ex- 
perienced users of audio-visuals in 
the church.—G.apys E. SCHEER 
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Samuel F. Pugh* 


Don’t Skip the Ads! 


HEN you read a magazine 
Wot religion do not skip over 
the advertisements! 


Although you may not pur- 
chase a single item that is adver- 
tised you will be enriched and 
helped by the advertisements. 
You will be further prepared for 
future work. 


Someone has said that a part 
of education is to know the names 
and authors of great books. All 
of us know that we are rather 
uncomfortable among people who 
are discussing a volume of which 
we have never even heard the 
title. 


To read about authors and 
titles is to make mental note for 
future reference. To be aware 
of coming filmstrips, curriculum 
materials, and worship helps is 
to make one’s work easier when 
such resources are needed. To 
reveal no interest in such items 
is to reveal one’s lack of concern 
for the growth and welfare of 
persons—for persons can be 
helped by such materials. 


Religious books and materials 
are not written and produced to 
be sold so much as to help in- 
dividuals and groups to grow in 
the likeness of Jesus Christ. The 
authors are trying to express 
their concern for the needs of 
people and to offer ideas that will 
serve those needs. The writers 
are our friends. They knock at 
our doors by way of the adver- 
tisements in the magazines of the 





*Samuel F. Pugh is national di- 
rector of church development of 
The United Christian Missionary 
Society, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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church. 

Everyone wants to know what 
is new and what is available. We 
are interested in the new “gad- 
gets and gimmicks” presented in 
the secular magazines. We talk 
about them and wish to have 
them for our own. The resources 
of religion serve a far greater 
purpose than the gadgets of our 
secular, money-motivated adver- 
tisements. 

Suppose the next time you 
pick up a journal of religion you 
leaf through it page by page 
reading the advertisements. 
Notice the items presented, the 





art work, the photographs used 
to interpret article or course, 


Ask these simple questions: 


—What did the creators of 
these materials have in 
mind? What was the need 
that they hoped would be 
met? 

—How could I, or my church, 
use the materials and get 
the most benefit from them? 


—How can I file this informa- 
tion so that it will be avail- 
able whenever I need it? 


—What could I do to help the 
leaders of my church to be 
aware of such material and 
to understand the use of it? 


Don’t skip the ads. They tell 
you about a wider world than 
the one in which you have lived 
before. They broaden your hori- 
zon. They point to tomorrow. 
They invite you into a new world 
of ideas. They lead you to fasci- 
nating frontiers. They equip you 
with sharp tools for an important 
work—your work. 

Don’t skip the ads! They are 
resources that make your church 
more effective and you more of 
an asset than you would be other- 
wise. Read the ads! 





Summer terms 
June 2 and 
June 30 


THE FACULTY: 


the Church. 








fully accredited 


EMINENT IN REPUTATION: Known across _ the 
brotherhood and in ecumenical circles. 


BROAD IN VIEWPOINTS: Faculty degrees were earned 
at 8 leading graduate schools. 


COMMITTED IN FAITH to Christ and the service of 


Nothing takes the place of excellence in teaching. 


Costs are moderate. Preaching opportunities are available. 
For information, application forms, catalogue, address: 


Dean Stephen J. England 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 
En1p, OKLAHOMA 


Fall semester 
opens 
September 15 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





Urges Attack on Alcohol 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 


The letter by Lee Tibbals, Kan- 
sas City (C-E., Dec. 1, 1958), em- 
phasizes the fact that the temper- 
ance articles are placing no respon- 
sibility on Christian citizens for the 
conditions that exist, and make no 
suggestions about measures that 
could be effective if supported by 
Christian voters. 

The church needs to create Chris- 
tian attitudes. Does not the home- 
maker feel that liquor advertising 
on radio and TV is detrimental— 
then why not a concerted effort to 
support Congressmen who introduce 
bills to ban liquor advertising in in- 
terstate commerce? The liquor ad- 
vertisers are now planning to ex- 
tend the TV advertising to distilled 
liquor and picture women’s partici- 
pation in drinking. The silence of 
the Christian pulpit encourages 
them. 

Did you read the article in the 
December 10 Christian Century “Re- 
peal Has Failed”? In Part III he 
mentions several restrictions that 
could be effective. 

It is time we faced the fact that 
the making of alcoholics is an is- 
sue.—Mrs. CHARLES E. BEHNER, 
Billings, Mont. 


“First Aid” Theology 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 

I have discovered a_ significant 
case of what appears to me to be 
“First Aid Theology.” My close 
friend, an affable Methodist minister, 
hailed me on the street to report 
what he thought might be of special 
interest to me. 

He had been asked to call on a 
lady patient at our local hospital, 
who, being seriously ill, was con- 
cerned that she was not a church 
member. Could he come, with some 
of his helpers, and receive her into 
the church? He could, and did, ac- 
cording to Methodist usage, by affu- 
sion. 

Later, he called again and she said 
to him, “Brother o..2..4..- , I have 
been getting better ever since you 
took me into the church; and if I 
get well and get out of here I am 
going to be baptized.” 

He laughed ,with me over the in- 
cident. Clear distinctions are likely 
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to be made when life seems to be in 
the balances. Differences once taken 
seriously are on the point of vanish- 
ing when we learn to smile over 
them. 

In the old-time, outdoor baptismal 
pool in Leatherwood Creek, which 
First Christian Church had been pub- 
licly using for over fifty years, that 
woman knew she had not been bap- 
tized. “First Aid’ seemed to be in- 
dicated.—S. S. Lappin, Bedford, Ind. 


Reading the Scriptures 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 

I must congratulate you upon 
your editorial, “Lost Treasure” (C-E, 
Dec. 8, 1958), emphasizing the im- 
portance of becoming familiar with 
the sacred scriptures and treasuring 
them in our hearts. 

There is scarcely a day in which 
I do not read a portion of these 
scriptures and I seem often to find 
new depths of meaning in them. 
Thank you for the editorial.—CasPaR 
C. GARRIGUES, Kansas City, Mo. 


Keeping Contact 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 

I am taking this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to The 
Christian Evangelist-Front Rank 
for the place it is filling in Chris- 
tian journalism today. 

The farther one is away, the more 
one appreciates news and contact 
with those at home. So it is with 
The Christian Evangelist-Front 
Rank. Even when it arrives a 
month after publication it is read 
perhaps even more thoroughly, be- 
cause here any news is welcome. 
May I congratulate The Christian 
Evangelist-Front Rank on its ar- 
ticles of significance and its cover- 
age of brotherhood life and religious 
news. 

Contrary to popular opinion Costa 
Rica is not an island or U.S. posses- 
sion near Puerto Rico! It is one of 
our Central American neighbor re- 
publics, noted especially for raising 
bananas and coffee. Four Disciple 
families are here in language school 
in preparation for work under The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
in Latin America. To us The Chris- 
tian Evangelist-Front Rank is our 
link with the Christian Churches at 
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Letters... 


home.—CouRTNEY SWANDER, San 
Jose, Costa Rica 


Christian Family Fellowship 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 


The CWBM, Ladies’ Aid, Women’s 
Council, and now the CWF helped 
to emphasize the importance of 
women in Church and Society. The 
need for such “emphasis” seems to 
be past in our brotherhood. The 
feminists have proved their point. 

Now, the CMF seems to be imitat- 
ing CWF along masculinist lines. 

I feel we should have Christian 
Family Fellowship in our churches 
—composed of both sexes. We could 
raise as many dollars, publishers 
could vend as many books and the 
total church program would be en- 
riched. 

Am I way out in left field, un- 
patriotic, an abolitionist in Such 
feelings? I want to be loyal, sym- 
pathetic, and pastor an active Chris- 
tian Church.—JAMES E. FERRELL, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

EDITOR’S COMMENT: Babe Ruth 


used to play left field, and he was 
very patriotic. 


Ad Stops Too Soon 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank: 


I am not a member of your 
Church, but read your well-written 
ad, “I Am Your Church!” (C-EH, Dec. 
15, 1958). 

I see in similar publications of 
other Churches that you all get 
down to the Third Reich, and then 
you stop. I realize your space is 
limited, and naturally cannot single 
out all the tyrants in history. 

Now several thousand boys go into 
the military service every month; 
we have been spending huge sums 
for arms, and have foreign alliances, 
all on account of our brave ally, the 
Bolsheviks; the very gang that di- 
vided Poland with Hitler, abused 
Finland, and hauled off thousands of 
people with various degrees of skil! 
to use as chattels and raise the 
standard of the peasant economy of 
Russia, with our guns, and whose 
government we accepted, then, and 
now. That you did not mention, 
however; I guess it’s not popular to 
raise any subject that we ought to 
be ashamed of.—ViIRGIL O. MARTIN, 
Lubbock, Tex. 
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The Palm Sunday bulletin* is 
fashioned after Giotto’s ex- 
citing Triumphant Entry into 
Jerusalem by a latter-day artist. 
We find Christ serene in 
countenance and pose, though 
he knows he is soon to meet 
death. In  four-colors. The 
bulletin only, 65.327. 





The Easter bulletin,* delicate 
blooming lilies against a blue 
and white background with the 
text, Matthew 28:16. The 
bulletin, 654323. The same 
picture on a matching letter- 
head, 654324; mailing enve- 
lopes, 65A325; offering enve- 
lopes, 65.4326. 








EASTER BULLETINS 


The resurrection is symbolized 
by a cross formed from “‘Alle- 
luia” in this lovely blue and 
gold bulletin for Easter. The 
bulletin, 65A276. The same 
picture on a matching letter- 
head, 65A277; mailing enve- 
lopes, 65A278; offering enve- 
lopes, 654279. 


In this beautiful Easter bulle- 
tin, a bright gold cross and 
Easter lilies surround a 
world globe against a rich 
velvet background. The bulle- 
tin, 65A335. The same pic- 
ture appears on a matching 
letterhead, 65A336; mailing 
envelopes, 65A337; offering 
envelopes, 654338. 














“The Seven Last Words” 
bulletin for Easter services. 
Inspiration and beauty are ex- 
pressed in this four-color 
bulletin depicting the cruci- 
fixion of Christ and the two 
thieves. The Seven Last 
Words of Christ from the 
Cross appear beneath the pic- 
ture. Bulletin only, 654330. 


*If you subscribe to the brotherhood bulletin serv- 
ice, you will receive these bulletins on your regular 
order. For additional copies, order Easter bulletins 
by No. W-39, Palm Sunday by W-38 at the regu- 
lar bulletin service price. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD 


OF PUBLICATION 
BOX 179; ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 


Lilies in an antique vase 
stand next to an open Bible 
before a beautiful painting of 
the resurrected Christ and 
Mary. The bulletin, 654331. 
The same picture on a match- 
ing letterhead, 654332; mail- 
ing envelopes, 654333; offer- 
ing envelopes, 65A334. 


“The Last Supper’ bulletin 
for Good Friday or a special 
Communion service. Here is 
rustasr (2 beautiful full-color bulletin 
hss reproducing on gray paper 

stock a stained-glass window 


ie ee effect in full color of The 











a Last Supper with the text, 
Matthew 26. The bulletin 
only, 654328. 


“Peter’s Denial.” Harrach, 
the artist, has captured the 
heaviness of Peter’s guilt and 
Christ’s extreme sorrow as he 
looks down at Peter after the 
denial. Below the picture are 
the words of Luke 22:61-62. 
Bulletin only, 65A215. 





Prices: Bulletins and letterheads (each) ; $2.00 per 
100; $8.00 per 500; $14.00 per 1,000. Mailing 
envelopes: $2.25 per 100; $10.00 per 500; $17.00 
per 1,000. Offering envelopes: $1.00 per 100; 
$4.00 per 500; $7.00 per 1,000. 














